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EARLY HARVESTS ARE RIPE. 
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MARTIN'S 


SEED RACKS 


They take care of your seed corn better than 
any way you can find or think of. They are 
practical, take little room, and are easily and 
rapidly filled. Each ear is accurately spaced 
and has perfect circulation of air around it. 
Each rack holds one hundred ears—is well 
adapted to individual ear testing of seed— 
can be hung from rafters, joists, ceiling or 
special frame, anywhere seed corn will cure 
and keep—made of heavy galvanized wire— 
arranged to fold flat for shipment and storage 
—lasts a Mfetime. One dozen racks hold 
1,200 ears—cost 18 per doz., freight prepaid. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 

We wil! ship you one dozen or more MARTIN Racks, 
fret ight pre ao, Put your co 


oO r it satisfied, send us 
$is 
at. 


you ar 
send them back 


lozen. If you are not satisfied, 


pense 
certain of having plenty of good seed corn of 
yo wn saving every neat Write for one dozen or 
more MARTIN Hacks today and use them on trial. 


THE MARTIN COMPANY 
305 Grand Avenue DES MOINES, IOWA 
Formerty Sac City, lows 


‘PUMP JACKS 


[With your gasoline engine or motor, 
a Myers Pump Jack gives you plenty 
of water all the time. Easily 
attached to any windmill pump 
without disturbing pumpor pipe. 
Several styles. All have heavy £4 

machinecutgears, steelshaft- 404 
ing and pins, and are built 
with either wood or steel side 
arms. Simple acd rugged, 
they stand yearsofhard use. 
Each one bears the Myers stamp of 
quality It isa mark of betterser- 
vice in Pumps, Pump Jacks, Hay 
Tools and Door Hangers, Your 
dealer will show 
you, orwritedirect, 


F.E MYERS & BRO. 




































Saves and Makes 
Money For You 


takes expensive feed to restore & 
hog’s body back to its normal tempers- 
ture every time it takesa drink of ice 


it 


cold water. Hogs drink often 
much more feed do your hogs eat every 
winter +e they drink icy cold 


water? a 
MARS SHALITO wi 


and have a constant 
clean, unchilled water 
available when your hogs 
it. It makes them healthier — 
yt The —— te built 
to rough be i tamp direct- 
ty onder he water foes qenamatie. 


supply of 


w — 


oul the water. 
Write f 
particulars an 








CUP ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest— Lasts Longest. 
Saves ol! the Grain. Koller 
Chain has 10000 lbs. breakir 
strain. No shortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear 
ings. Elevates Wheat, Oats, 
Ear ee Bushels in 
three minute: 
SOLD ON POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


A. F. MEYER MFG. CO. BOx2¢9 MoRTON, —— 
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Of General Interest 




















The Standard Oi! Has Competition— 





The financial papers announce that Stan- 
dard Oil, which has long been regarded 
as supreme, is now facing some very se- 
vere competition both in the United States 
and Europe, from the Royal Dutch-Shell 
concern. This concern, which is backed 
largely by foreign capital, has oil wells 
and pipe lines in Oklahoma anda refinery 
at St. Louis It also has large interests 
in California as well as in Mexico Its 
European interests in Roumania and Rus- 
sia are said to be very extensive It is 
said that the two concerns are getting 
ready for some very severe competition. 


Possibly there may be a temporary reduc- 
tion in the price of gasoline. 


United States Leads World in Swine 
Production—This year the United States 
has more hogs than its ten nearest com- 
petitors combined, the number of hogs 
in the United States being more than 
one-third of all the hogs in the world. 
Doctor J. R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 


of Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 


culture, who compiled the figures, tells us 
that hog products have become as well 
established in the diet of the American 
people as hogs have become established on 
farms. As two-thirds of the 1918 exports 
of meats were pork products, and more 
than five-sixths of the animal fats ex- 
ported were lard, there is apparently a 
great demand for American pork in cen- 


tral Europe. 

To Determine Cost of Producing Wheat 
—What the price of wheat should in 
order that growers have a fair profit is 
to be determined in at least three countics 
of Nebraska next year. The farm bure 
of Gag Seward and counties hav» 
ined from the university department 


rural economics blanks to keep a com 


be 





aus 





Polk 
obta 
of 


plete record of production costs. Twenty- 
five of these records will be kept in each 
county, a sufficient number to accurately 
determine the cost of growing wheat. By 
adding a fair profit to this cost, the price 
which the farmer should have for his 
wheat can be determined At present 
various figures are given for producing 
wheat, no accurate record having been 
made. These three farm bureaus have 
decided to put an end to all argument re- 
garding the price of wheat. They will be 


able to announce next year at this time 
just what it should be if the producers 
are to make a profit The cost of raising 


corn and hogs is being determined in ten 
counties this year 


Foodstuffs Situation in 
cording to a report from the American 
trade commissioner at Christiania, Nor- 
way, to the Department of Commerce, un- 
der date of May lith, imports continue 
heavy Large cargoes of grain have 
lately arrived from Argentina and the 
United States The greater part of the 
wheat and maize shipments have been 
brought in from the former country, while 
the latter is the source of most of the 
rye. New maximum prices for a number 
of commodities have recently been pub- 
lished, among which are the following: 
For American picnic hams, the new maxe 
imum prices on May 15th were Whole- 
sale, 45 cents per pound; retail, 51 cents. 
In addition, for smoked picnic hams, there 
may be added 6 cents per pound to the 
wholesale price and up to 7 cents for the 
retail price. American cheese is priced 
at 70 cents per pound wholesale and 80 
cents retail According to the ‘‘Tidens 
Tegn” for May 16,th three steamers car- 
rying cargoes of sugar totaling 39,000 tons 
are expected from Java soon ship- 
ments will be sufficient to meet the coun- 
try’s needs for least six months, and it 
that be abolished 
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practical, demonstrating different 
methods of converting feeds into pork 
These are all live pi and they tell a 
live, clear and authorized story They 
illustrate differ methods in actual 
practice, whi in actual life, is the real 
act l test At the present high price of 
corn, the margin of profit on a bushel of 
corn will bring one from the most dis- 
tant boundaries of the state, while just a 
few more bushels will bring one from 
Chicago. Some twenty-two lots of dif- 
ferent commercial feeds are being fed 
this year, and the commercial feed man- 
ufacturers will be at Ames, along with 
every one else, to see the results of the 
test Iowa Swine Feeders’ Day has al- 
ways been well attended Last year, at 


Iowa Cattle Feeders’ 
600 people present 


Day, there were over 
Iowa Swine Feeders’ 
Day, October 29th, will be a day filled to 
the brim with activiti and should be 
attended by every hog man who can make 
trip. 


es, 
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Reliable, Efficient, Economical 














| No other means of pumping water is as reliable, effi- | 
cient and economical as a Perkins Windmill. Put upaPer- | 
kins and your water supply problem is solved for twenty-five to forty 
years. It’s no unusual thing for a Perkins Windmill to deliver depend- 
able, daily service for forty years. Many have been in use even longer. 
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“POWER TO PUMP 7HaT’s FREE AS AIR ” 


No fuel to buy for a Perkins Windmill. They cost nothing 
to run. Fully guaranteed. Automatic governing. More than 
fifty years success behind every Perkins Windmill. Ask any 
farmer about the Perkins. 
Get This Catalog—Send for the big new Perkins Catalog 
No. Sent free. 3 



















Replacement partsfurnished 
owners of Perkins Windmills, 
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A boy can operate the “*Holden’’. It’s just the machine you 
need. It puts life back into the soil at a very small cost. Spreads 
165 feet wide, just double the width of others. Handles wet and 

limerock. Passes egg size rocks without injury to machine. 


Light draft. Wo heavy lifting. Adjustable and driven with a 
chain from the sprocket wheel. Attaches to any wagon in 3 
minutes. ~ we, '-- last years. The Holden is certain to increase 
wy tay Make bigger profits. (Write for trial offer and 


The HOLDEN CO., Inc. 















































Dept. 4 Peoria, ls. 
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The Gold Mines of Van Buren County 


N THE ten years from 1866 to 1875, Iowa had an 
l average corn yield of 34.3 bushels per acre. Some 
thir years later, in the period including the 
years 1909-1918, the average yield was 35.3 bushels. 
The United States Department of Agriculture at- 
tests the facts. What they mean is another matter. 


The man who uses a “rotation” of corn and oats 
and corn usually interprets these figures to mean 
that the soil can’t be worked out, and that this talk 
about lime and phosphates and live stock: is non- 
sense. If the average has actually increased a bushel 
an acre in thirty years, then it would seem that it 


would be a good many hundred 
years before the yield decreases 
to any marked extent. 

Actually, of course, no real 
comparison can be made between 
the yields of the Iowa of 1875 
and the lowa of today, so far as 
any measure of soil fertility is 
concerned. In 1875 the bulk of 
ilation of the state was 
along the rivers and in 


the pop 


rouped 

he southern and south-central 
parts of the state. Northern Iowa 
was a badly drained district of 
little agricultural value. 


Since then, thousands of acres 
of the most fertile lands of the 
state have been brought under 
ion. New, fertile stretches 
of prairie have added their first 
bumper crops of corn to the 
state’s total. The population of 
northern Iowa has increased rap- 
idly and drainage methods have 
made out of what were formerly 
swamps some of the best and 
highest-priced land to be found 
in the state. 

To get a real comparison between the crop yields 
from virgin soil and from old land, it would be nec- 
essary to go to some of the older counties of the 
state and to get comparative figures there. Down 
in the southeastern part of the state, for instance, 
there are plenty of good farmers who can testify 
that steady grain farming will kill the soil. They 
can show fields that prove it. 

Because their soils have been farmed for a longer 
time, and because they know by experience what 
poor farming will do to land, some of Iowa’s most 
interesting work in soil building is being done in 
that part of the state. 

Take Van Buren county. Van Buren is one of 
lowa’s oldest counties. It has a population of al- 
nost pure native American stock. More volunteers 
came from Van Buren county for the Civil war than 
from any other county of its size in the state. 

Van Buren county has always been proud of its 
history. Being one of the old counties, and there- 
fore having been farmed longer and more viciously 
than other sections of the state, it has not always 
been able to be equally proud of its farming. Of late 
years, however, the county has apparently decided 
to get to the place where it could be proud of both. 
The first important step in this direction was taken 
When the local farmers’ institute petitioned to have 
Van Buren county put well up on the priority list 
for the federal soil survey. 

: The survey was made two years ago. Now there 
8 available for every farmer in the county a de- 


anltivat 
cuitivat 





tailed statement of the composition and needs of 
each kind of soil in the district. The local farm 
bureau has secured enough copies so that each 
interested farmer can have one at once. 

The survey gave the progressive farmers of the 
county something besides a general discontent with 
present conditions as a basis fér improvement. It 
showed just what each soil type needed in the way 
of phosphorus, nitrogen, organic carbon and lime- 
stone. 2 

The information it gave was not particularly en- 
couraging. Limestone was needed badly. From two 











Crusher at Work Near a Lime Stone Deposit in Van Buren County. 


to four tons per acre were needed all over the coun- 
ty, to neutralize the prevailing acidity. Phosphorus 
was low. Organic matter was low. 

® Most of this information, of course, was not en- 
tirely new to many good farmers. Men like Albert 
Pettit, who farms five hundred acres near Mount 
Sterling, have been conscious of the defects of the 
soil and have been working for improvement for 
some time. 

“Forty years or so back, when I was a boy on 
this same farm,” said Mr. Pettit, reminiscently, “I 
used to hear the neighbors telling about how many 
bushels of wheat that field used to produce. In 
the good old days, you know. Maybe it did then. 

“When I knew it, however, it served just one 
good purpose: It was a fine place to kill rabbits. 
We had let it go to weeds, and it wouldn’t grow 
weeds high enough to make good cover. So when 
we went rabbit-hunting and got the rabbit headed 
into this field, we knew we had him. He couldn’t 
get out of sight of the dogs long enough to throw 
them off. 

“After I got to farming the place myself, I took a 
notion to see if we couldn’t put it to some other use. 
Rabbits were getting pretty scarce, anyway. So I 
plowed it and worked it down. It was mighty hard 
work and I didn’t get much encouragement. Then I 
seeded it to rye. The rye got up two or three 
inches high in the good spots. 

“So the next year I plowed that rye under. This 
time the ground worked up better. Then I seeded it 





down again, and finally got a crop. 
crops ever since. 

“But the point about that business is,” he con- 
cluded, “that it was blind work. If I knew then 
what I know now, I would have limed the field 
strongly the first year, seeded sweet clover, and got 
the field into better condition in half the time. 
We're all going to get along faster now that we 
have some facts to go on.” 

The conclusion of the soil survey agreed with 
what a good many farmers had been thinking for 
some time. Manure and green manure and plos- 
phates would undoubtedly be of 
of value, but the thing that had 
to be used was lime. 


It’s been raising 


Wilbert Zane, over near 
Bonaparte, had that fact quite 


clear before the soil survey came 
out. Mr. Zane has a five-hun- 
dred-acre farm with some of the 
best farm buildings in the coun- 
ty on it. He is an experienced 
farmer who hsa found that it 
pays to try out new ideas. He 
was one of the first men in the 
county to try soy beans and corn 
for silage. Likewise, at an earli- 
er date, he was one of the first 
to try to raise alfalfa. 

He had mighty poor luck He 
seeded alfalfa seed on the best 
pieces of land on the farm, and 
never got a stand. Yet he was 
convinced of the feeding va'ue 
of the crop, and was not content 
to give up. So he kept on trying 
it on new fields, in the hope that 
at some time he would be able 
to make the right combination 
for its growth. 

Four years ago, the opportunity was: given,to buy 
some ground limestone. Mr. Zane bought some of 
it for another trial of the alfalfa. The rest of* the 
family were frankly*skeptical. They intimated that 
if he wanted to waste any more time.eand “land, he 
ought to take the poorest piece on the farm and 
leave the rest to grow crops on. 

That is what he did. ,He put on almst two tons 
of ground limestone to the acre, and seeded alfalfa 
in the late summer. That was four years ago. Today 
when anyone wants to prove how well alfalfa can 
grow on upland soil in Van Buren county, he drives 
out to Zane’s farm and shows that four-year-old field. 

Lime being the big requirement, the next propo- 
sition was how to get it. Shipping in from outside 
made it cost a fair price laid down at the nearest 
station. Worse than the original cost, however, was 
the haul from the station to the farm. Van Buren 
county hills make a team travel quite a ways verti- 
cally as well as horizontally. 

Limestone rock has always been present all over 
the county. There are outcroppings on nearly every 
other farm in many parts, and in almost every town- 
ship. But it was so common that for some time no 
one thought of it as a source of the ground lime- 
stone they needed so badly. 

When the farm bureau was organized, County 
Agent Arthur J. Secor took a number of samples 
and sent them in to the soils laboratory at Ames. 
When they came back it was found the bulk of the 
rock tested 92 to 94 per (Concluded on page 1661) 
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The Farmer as a Balance-Wheel 


QT \TESMEN fo 


\ far er as tne 


the 
civilization. It 
statesmen to in- 


centuries have looked on 


balance-wheel of 
has b the ambition of most 
on the land. Men who 
neither do they 
similar radical movements, 
edingly bad. 
French revolution, 
bad that the farmers were of 
balance-wheel. In Russia, in 1916, the 
practically and more inter- 
oming land owners than anything else. 
the farmers have become radical 

they depend on one crop in a very 
uncertain climate, and partly they were 
compelled to do business under disadvantageous 
s with sharp grain dealers. 

Generally speaking, the farming class is a bal- 
ance which keeps our civilization standing 
upright when the cities are in fearful turmoil. Just 
at present, the farmers of the United States are in 
a very real sense a balance-wheel for the entire 
world The farmer of the middle-west can swing 
the world toward social revolution, toward a return 
to the capitalistic toward a happy 
medium 

But if the farmer is going to have a voice in 
yur industrial and social system, he has 
; much more thought to outside matters 
than he has in the past. The chief reason why he 
has been a balance-wheel in the past is that because 
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go in for Bolshevism or 
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of hi ‘aining, temperament, the nature of his 
business, and his isolation, he has not been carried 
off his feet by popular clamor. He is removed 
from mob psychology. He thinks more clearly, 
moves more slowly than the city men, and is not so 
easily stampeded He has been disposed to go 
along steadily and not worry over the turmoil 
which occasionally breaks out in the cities, assum- 
ing that it does not affect him directly. 


Now we have come to a time when, if the farmer 
is to continue to be a balance-wheel, he must be 
something more than a large body which moves 
slowly He must think some things thru and take 
his stand. The proposed nationalizing of the rail- 
ways, for example And the many suggestions 
which look toward a paternalistic form of govern- 
ment rather than a democratic, such as we have 
had in the past. 

The tendency just now is to make the farmer 
a football He is not consulted No particular 


atiention 18 
Limé 


paid to his views. It is 
for clear thinking on his part. 


therefore a 


ry Sar 
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Spreading Straw 

HE straw spreader is becoming almost as essen- 

tial on grain farms as the manure spreader on 
live stock farms 
can 
six acres 
as can be 


on young 


With a straw spreader two men 
twelve tons of straw on five or 
a day, which is just about twice as much 
done by hand spreading. Straw spread 
alfalfa or winter wheat in November or 
December oftentimes makes the entire difference 
between success and failure. The Illinois station 
reports an increase of seventeen bushels of wheat 
per acre, due to straw protection. Even in very mild 
winters, the wheat protected by straw may yield 
two bushels more per acre. 

Straw is of value not only because of the protec- 
tion it affords, but also because of its plant food. 
A ton of straw contains fully as much fertility as a 
ton of manure. It does not act quite so quickly, but 
in the long run is just as valuable. In the central 
part of the corn belt, each ton of straw would seem 
to have a fertilizer value of at least three dollars. 


spread about 
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The greatest objection to spreading straw that we 
have heard of is trouble with blowing. Occasionally 
an exceedingly strong wind will blow the straw into 
a pile against the fence. Some people claim that 
this difficulty is less during November and Decem- 
ber than it is during January. At any rate, it does 
not seem to be any serious difficulty, one year with 
another. 

The best way to use straw is to feed it to live 
stock and to use it as bedding. But if this can’t be 
done, the best way to use it is to spread it on new 
alfalfa or wheat, in November or December, at the 
rate of about two tons per acre. 
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A College Education 


- A CERTAIN Iowa county a well-to-do farmer 
was asked to contribute to the endowment fund 
of one of the smaller 
which is tryin 
its work 
ture. rhe 
him: “All 


the neighborhood, 
carry on 
agricul- 


colleges in 
ig to raise needed 
and to add certain instruction in 
farmer said to the man who solicited 
the education I need I get out of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Why should I send my boy to 
school? What more can the school do for him 
than I have been able to do without the school?” 


money to 








Naturally we appreciate the high compliment 
which this friend pays to Wé es’ Farmer; but 
he is wrong in concluding that it can furnish his 


boy all the education he will need. Men who have 
boys old enough to go to college naturally depend 
for their technical information concerning farming 
upon such papers as Farmer. They can 
not go to college themselves, and they do not have 
the time to do much studying in books. But the 
case is wholly different with their boys, and they 
are doing them a grievous injustice if they can 
afford to give them a college education and refuse 
to do it. We had something to say on this subject 
in our issue of July 25th, under the heading, “A 
Boy’s Problem.” 

The farmers of today who own good farms whicl 
they have earned for themselves, and who have 
become well-to-do, must remember that conditions 
now are very much different from the conditions 
which existed when they began to farm. Thirty or 
forty years ago, any young man who had been 
brought up on the farm and knew how to farm in 
the ordinary way, could in a few years save enough 
money from his wages to make a payment on a 
piece of land. If he worked hard, exercised just 
average business judgment, lived economically and 
saved his money, he was able to pay out on a farm. 
It was then a case of hard work and economy more 
than anything else, and men of limited education 
or no education could succeed, if they practiced 
these two virtues. 

But now conditions are quite different. The suc- 
cessful farmer must work with his head as hard 
as he works with his body. The man of limited 
education is going to have an increasingly hard 
time of it. He is at a great disadvantage, and this 
disadvantage will grow as our population increases. 


Vallaces’ 


The United States Department of Education 
is authority for the following statement: “Less 
than one per cent of American men are college 
graduates, and vet this one per cent has furnished 
fifty per cent of the constitutional conventions, 
fifty-five per cent of all the presidents, thirty-six 


per cent of all the members of congress, forty-seven 


per cent of all the speakers of the house of repre- 


sentatives, fifty-four per cent of all the vice-presi- 
dents, sixty-two per cent of all the secretaries of 
state, fifty per cent of the secretaries of the trea- 


sury, sixty-seven per cent of the attorneys-general, 
sitxy-nine per cent of the justices of the supreme 
court.” 

We do not mean to hold up public office as 
the highest form of success; but the fact that the 
one per cent of college graduates have had such a 
conspicuous part in our public activities is signifi- 
cant as indicating the value of college education. 
We suspect, if the truth could be gotten at, that the 
value of this education would be demonstrated with 
the same force in most lines of activity. It is esti- 
mated that the man who has had no schooling has 
about chance in 150,000 of performing distin- 
guished service. The man who has an elementary 
education has four the chante of the man 
who has no schooling The high school graduate 
eighty-seven times the chance of the unedu- 
cated man, and the college man has four hundred 
times the chance. And we think this proportion 
will apply with just as much force to farming as to 
any other line of activity. 

As time goes on, the uneducated farmer will be 
at an increasingly great disadvantage. And by ed- 
ucation in this line, we mean not alone a technical 
and scientific knowledge of agriculture. We mean 
the sort of training a man gets from going thru 
high school and college, just as much as the knowl- 
ecge acquired. If we measure success simply by 
financial reward, then it is very much more im- 
portant that a man be able to think clearly and to 
the purpose than that he be able to work hard with 
his hands only; and this is true also if we measure 


one 


times 


has 





success by service in the community or by the 

ability to live a happy, well-rounded, useful life. 
We think more and more highly of the smay 

colleges that are scattered over the country. Very 


often they are limited in equipment, but they haye 
many inspirational men whose influence 00d 
upon the life of the young people who pass thry 
their classes is far greater than either the r the 
young people themselves realize. Life more 
wholesome there than in the larger insiit ong, 
These small colleges should have the moral ang 
financial support of the people in the communities 
roundabout, for it is they who derive the atest 


benefit. 
S83 -@ 
Foreign Exchange and the Price 
of Farm Products 
5 pen market papers now often carry a ntenee 
similar to the following: “Corn an tton 
prices declined today on account of the \ ness 





in sterling exchange.” Again, “Steriing 

today reached 426, a new low record.” At writ: 
ing, it costs the British about $1.15 to buy lar’s 
worth of American goods. Naturally, ti tish 
think long and hard about buying fro: 3, ag 


long as they are at such a disadvantage 













As we have heretofore pointed out, d g the 
war the British government had exchang gzed 
at $4.76, or, in other words, the Brit h Di 
orly about $1.02 for a dollar’s worth of A aa 
goods. Today the government is 1 SUR 
porting sterling but, on the trary 
seems to be rather happy to see exchans 7 oing 
down. W srling exchange goes d the 
sritish finc hard to do business in thi intry, 
It is therefore up to the British to stimu! home 
production, and that is exactly what the British 
government wants. 

There is a strategy to the use of foreign ex. 


change, and it is to this particular point we wish 
to cali our readers’ attention, for it has a bearing 


on the action of farm product prices. Tod farm 
product prices are declining, for one re n and 
another, not the least of which is the 


of the British government. The British, by 
ing their exchange to go low during the 

early winter, can depress farm product p) 
the United States very considerably. W! 
depression is on, the British can contract in the 
markets of the Uinféd States for the future 
of the corn, cotton and hog products. Th 
buy on margin, and do not have to settle f 
goods until the actual date of delivery com 
when that date comes, they can, if they wish. sup 
port their sterling exchange. 











Just how extensively the British do this kind 
of thing we do not know. It would be easily pos 
sible for them, however, by using the machinery 
of foreign exchange, to depress prices 
products unduly at certain seasons of 
It is claimed that the British used to 





advantage of this sort thru their control 
freight rates. It is said that in the fall oi 
when wheat and corn came to market, th 
their freight rates in order to buy grain cheaply 





The British are the greatest food buyers in the 
world today, and are not to be blamed fo! kin 
any advantage they can of their knowledge of 





eign exchange and ocean freight rates. T! 
ican farmer, however, is the greatest sal 
food products in the world today, and it is up t 


him to become equally weil posted, thru his repre 
sentatives, at »ny rate, on the intricacies Loreiga 
exchange and ocean freight. Resolutions and pre 
tests are old stuff. What the American farmer 
needs is a thoro business organization. 

“~ em ve 

=) he US 


7 farm which sells today for $400 per acre wil 
not produce any more than it would produce 
five years ago, when it would sell for $200. In fact 
under the same conditions very likely it will not 
produce as much, for a certain amount of 
has been used up. The higher price now, t 

from the farming standpoint, is justified only if th 
purchaser can feel reasonably sure that prices [0 
the things he produces on it will rema enough 


+ility 
fertully 


eretore. 





higher to pay the extra interest on the investment 
tT R 

stot to the Canadian Labor Gazette 

j _—_ . . ‘ +i1T7 i 

4 4 87,932 workingmen in Canada lost time equ@ 

Rye 2 : le a 

to 3,975 years during the first six months of 19! 


because of strikes and disputes with their employ 
ers. It would be interesting to know w moc 
time has been lost in the United States from te 
same cause. The farmer seems to be the only ma 
who does not strike. 


Co 8 


7 ; a th ] 
fg gaara summer we will be able to measure the re# 
+ sentiment for the daylight savings schemé . 


the industrial centers. If there is any such desi 
for it as we have been told, the city peop!é will 8 
to work an hour earlier and quit an hour earlier. 
There is no good reason why they can nol do this 
without meddling with the hands of the clock. We 
shall wait and see what happens. 
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Daylight Saving Law Repealed 
‘=e the President again vetoed the law to do 


away with the so-called daylight saving 


scheme, it was hardly to be hoped that congress 
would re-enact the repeal over his veto. An un- 
suecessful effort had been made to do this when he 
vetoed the repeal the first.time. Happily, however, 
the second attempt was more successful. Both the 
senate and the house last week overrode the Presi- 
gent’s veto, and the daylight saving scheme comes 
to an end in late October. 

e very large vote which passed the bill over 
the President’s veto is the best of indications that 
D sentiment was not nearly so strong for the 
di ht saving scheme as the President had been 
g to understand. President Wilson has been 
the country so long that he has lost touch 

public sentiment at home. From his first mes- 

toing the bill, it is apparent that he thought 

lly everybody was in favor of the plan. He 

think it worth while in that first message 
mention the objections which had been 

{ ’ the farmers. They were not worth bother- 
ing ut. In his second message he admitted that 


ners were opposed to the scheme, but said 

ongly that in his opinion the advantages to 
t people in the cities were sufficient to over- 
balal the objections of the farmers. 


fact that large numbers of congressmen 
and senators, both democrats and republicans, who 
re] nt industrial districts, voted to repeal the 
lay hows that the sentiment in favor of it was 
not so strong in the cities as President Wil- 
son’s advisers had told him it was. The fact of the 
mat is that many of the workmen in the indus- 
tries ve been opposed to this law from the begin- 
ning Its popularity has been chiefly with mer- 
¢] bankers, professional men and the folks 


wl rk in such places. They have thought it an 
they get to work earlier and 
quit r, and, consequently had the long summer 
eve for recreation. In many places the work- 
mel industrial plants have objected so vigorous- 
] change in time that these plants have 
d to go back to the old time. 
is nothing to prevent people in the cities 
ng to work at seven o’clock and quitting 
They can get all the advantages of the 


because 


d saving law by simply changing the time 
the) in and quit work; and they can do this 
with upsetting the farmer’s business and caus- 
ing h great loss and inconvenience. 


general grounds, we think it is a wise 
thing to repeal this law. During the hot summer 


Un more 


nights people in the cities can not get to sleep early, 
and for at least a time during the summer the ad- 
van time has simply resulted in robbing people 
of an hour’s sleep which they very much need. 
If t hould be continued for a number of years, 
we suspect the result would become apparent in 
inc ed nervousness and irritability. However 
this y be, we ean all rejoice that we are done 
with the daylight saving, or rather daylight wasting, 
§¢ ne, 
See 


Stabilizing the Market 


= farmers seem to think that it is possible 

to “stabilize” prices on live stock after the man- 
ner in which prices on hogs were stabilized by the 
Food Administration in 1917 and 1918. The Food 

iministration was able to fix and maintain a flat 
price on hogs simply because it was an organiza- 
ton thru which the foreign governments were 
obliged to buy their hog products. Consequently, 
the Food Administration could fix the price on the 
ave hog, fix the price the packers should receive 
fombutchering and preparing the products, and then 
ll the products at enough to cover these two 

The only reason it could do this was be- 
the demand for hog products was greater 
ie supply, and the Food Administration there- 
fore could foree the foreign governments to pay 
What ver price it might fix. 

The absurdity of trying to fix prices on live 
hogs unless the parties to it are able to take all 
the product must be apparent to any man who will 
think even a little about it. Now there is no as- 


sured marl] 


market for the product, nor is there any gov- 











cat 


than tl 





*rhiient agency which can control the price of the 
produ How foolish it is, then, to talk about 
Stal ng the price of the live hog. 

_4n the absence of a known and sure market for 
o produce, the only other way to make an 
mat ent approach to stabilizing prices is by cut- 
‘ & cown production to little more than the pros- 
Pe demand, and then refusing to sell except at 
J which covers cost of production plus a fair 
= Of course, under modern conditions it is 
~ and demand which make prices, not cost of 


on 


If the cost of production theory of price 
8 were followed, however, might it not result 


i= 


3 


tae long run in a more stable system of society 
@ii the "aw 

ee way around? At present we are all too 
-— ~ ignorant of the mathematical application 


Such economic laws to make any success of this 
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kind of thing. We are convinced, however, that 
it is possible to stabilize things on a basis whereby 
the chief incentive in modern life will be skill in 
producing and not skill in trade. The big financial 
successes of the past have been made by men who 
knew how to buy at a low price and sell at a higher 
price. What we want in the future is some system 
whereby greater incentives will be held out to men 
for higher production. Is it fundamentally sound 
that the sharp trader should find it easier to make 
money than the hard worker? 


a" Ue 
Who Will Distribute? 


gy Attorney General Palmer and other government 
agencies should succeed in driving or scaring 
out of business those people who have been buying 
up surplus farm products in times of plenty and 
storing them, to be fed out during the winter and 
spring, who is going to take the place of the men 
who are driven out? Is the government opposed 
to any storage of surplus products during the har- 
vest season? If so, it means that we will have a 
feast during the harvest and a famine during the 
winter and spring. 

If the government is not opposed to this plan, 
then if it upsets it, what does it propose to offer in 
its place? Does the government propose to go into 
the storage business? Does it propose to buy the 
surplus products during the harvest season? If so, 
does it propose to fix prices to suit itself both at 
the time it buys the products and at the time it 
sells them? 

Thoughtless people in political control for a 
time can very easily upset or destroy the business 
structure which we have built up during the past 
hundred years. They can do more harm in three 
days than thoughtful people can repair in many 
years. The people who suffer are the farmers and 
the consumers. If there is anyone who gains by 
this upsetting of things, we have not discovered it. 

If this ill-considered fight against storing up the 
surplus is continued, the farmers will have to work 
out some individual codperative plan as a sub- 
stitute. 


3 rt = 
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Reckless Propaganda 

\ OVING picture houses all over the country are 

+ now running some pictures which ought to be 

stopped forthwith by the government, but in view 

of the government’s activities, we do not dare hope 

for any such action. 

The pictures to which we refer are films which 
are designed to make people increasingly discon- 
tented with present conditions. One of them, for 
example, shows a girl loading up a grocery delivery 
wagon. Insignificant looking packages of sugar, 
bacon, beefsteak, etc., are labeled conspicuously on 
the outside with prices wholly out of proportion to 
the size of the package. Another picture shows a 
peck of potatoes marked at 25 cents in 1914, and 
immediately following it five or six potatoes are 
drepped into a small sack, and these labeled 25 
cents, as presumably showing the price at the pres- 
ent time. 

There are similar pictures showing the supposed 
increase in the cost of eggs, vegetables, meats, ete. 
Another film shows a pair of woman’s hands spread- 
ing a slice of bread with butter, laying it on half 
an inch thick, indicating the condition two or three 
years ago. Then the same pair of hands is flashed 
on the screen, scraping off all of the butter pcs- 
sible, putting it back in the dish, then holding up 
the thinly-coated slice as showing what we get at 
the present time. There are other pictures of the 
same sort. 

We wonder what the good people who permit 
these pictures to be shown hope to accomplish. It 
is hard to conceive of a more insidious propaganda 
for stirring up unrest, discontent and class antag; 
onism. The pictures grossly misrepresent the ac- 
tual conditions, and have all the appearance of be- 
ing deliberately posed for the purpose of giving city 
people wholly wrong notions. 


eS 2: 
Bread and the Circus 


HE cry of the Roman rabble was “Bread and 
the circus!” When Italian agriculture was 
ruined by the failure of the Romans to understand 
certain fundamental economic laws, the Italian 
farmers drifted into Rome. Rome, in order to solve 
the problem of keeping a vast number of people sat- 
isfied, provided free bread and free entertainment. 
The modern world has not yet stooped to these 
vicious devices as an habitual thing, but the tend- 
ency seems to be in that direction. England, for 
instance, dare not sell bread at its true cost price, 
and so she sells it on a basis of about $1.50 wheat, 
and absorbs a loss every year of about $250,000,000. 
She spends $250,000,000 to keep people satisfied in 
the same spirit that the ancient Romans provided 
“bread and the circus.” In the same spirit, Italy is 
now spending about $400,000,000 annually. 
In the United States there is considerable outcry 





that the government takes a loss on its wheat guar- 


antee and feed the people at less than cost. This 
kind of thing has not yet become habitual in any of 
the countries of the modern world, but there is 
great danger that the people of the cities, being in 
the majority, will demand that more and more 
favoritism be shown them by the government. And 
of course anything of this sort will result in still 
more people being drawn to the cities, where living 
conditions are most favorable, and make the matter 
gradually worse and worse. It is almost inconceiv 
able that the modern world should make the hideous 
mistake of Rome in such matters, but every year 
the similarity between our situation and the Roman 
situation becomes more striking. 


a -& . o 
Hog Price Fluctuations 


OG price fluctuations were the most violent in 
history during August of 1919. From Friday, 
August 8th, to Wednesday, August 13th, the average 
Chicago hog price increased from $21.10 to $22.40, 
a perpendicular ascent in five days of $1.30. Then 
came an even more dizzying descent, a drop of 90 
cents on Thursday, August 14th, another drop 
35 on Friday, August 15th, and a further drop of 
.85 on Saturday, August 16th. Then on Monday 
August 18th, came a recovery of about 60 cents per 
ewt. Railroad strikes, high cost of living agitation, 
and pressure exerted by the British government, 
combined to make hog prices extremely uncertain. 
The British government has commandeered ail 
stocks of lard, bacon and ham, and it is assumed 
that it will handle these stocks in such a way as 
to have the maximum effect in reduction of hog 
prices to the American farmer. The spring pig 
crop is soon to come on the market, and it is to 
the temporary advantage of the entire world, ex- 
cept the corn belt farmer, that these vigs be bought 
at the lowest price possible. At the same time, 
there is a tremendous demand for American 
products, a demand so strong that hog prices might 
legitimately be considerably higher than they are 
now. And so we have very powerful forces 
working in opposite directions, and this being the 
case, prices are bound to be extremely uncertain. 
Possibly a little certainty might be injected into 
the situation if the American farmer would stand 
up for his rights in the same way that American 
labor does. 


hog 


two 
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Dumping the Surplus 
HE surplus canned meats and vegetables accu 
mulated for the army are being dumped on the 
market this month. The announcement cost those 
farmers who have fed hogs for the fall market from 
two to three dollars per cwt., or from four to six 
dollars on each two-hundred-pound hog. It also 
affected the prices of grains and ail farm products. 

The people at Washington seem to think that 
the high cost of living is confined to foodstuffs 
which the farmer produces, and that they are justi- 
fied in doing anything to break prices. They figure 
that the farmer can stand it, and that he ought to. 
But they do not seem to worry about the high cost 
of living for the farmer. They do not dump the 
surplus machinery, shoes, clothing, etc., and thus 
beat down prices on these commodities. Why? Do 
not all of these things enter into the high cost of 
living? 

It is the same old story. The farmer is not or- 
ganized to protect his interests in an intelligent 
way. The farmer continues to be the “easy mark.” 
He has not learned how to play the game. He pays 
too much attention to the hot-air artists who assume 
to speak for him, and fails to train up really compe- 
tent leaders whom he can follow with faith that 
they know what to do and how to do it. 


oS & @ 
Misdirected Effort 


f SOCIETY which calls itself the American Red 

Star Animal Relief, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, New York, is issuing some sensational circu- 
lars concerning the loss of cattle on the western 
ranges. They are illustrated with photographs of 
cattle which have been lost thru bad snow storms 
or shortage of feed; and they speak of sensational 
losses in Colorado, Wyoming and other western 
states, attributing them to the cruelty and inhu- 
manity of the owners of the cattle. Then they un- 
dertake to educate the ranchman on how to avoid 
these losses, urging him to stack every bit of forage 
he can get, and especially to build silos and fill 
them to the top. 

It is difficult to retain one’s patience while read- 
ir:g matter of this sort. How can even the most ig- 
norant assume that the cattleman allows his cattle 
to starve to death just for the pleasure of it or thru 
carelessness? If the good people who are putting 
out this sort of matter would spend a year on the 
range and familarize themselves with the conditions, 
they would get a new viewpoint. 





Ten Jersey cows were lined up side 


a row of stanchions under 
headquarters bni'ding 
State Fair. A 


the 


by side in 
a tent near the 
of the Illinois sign over 
their heads questioned 
that walked by: 

“Can you pick the five best cows 

Probably nine out of ten passers-by 
had some confidence in their judgment 


larmers 


9” 








of 1 stock. To eat of these the 
question was a lure and a challenge. 
Mai topped. 

Behind each cow hung the record 
of production, showing the total pro- 
duction of fat and milk, the cost of 
feed, and the profit over feed cost. 
These card records were each ccvered 
by a blank card, so that the man who 


wanted to test his judgment could pick 
his good cows and then verify the de- 
cisions by lifting the top cards and 
examining the records. 

“I don’t know about the rest.” said 
one capable-looking farm woman, as 
her men folks studied the ten, “but 
this one here is the best of the lot, all 
right.” 

Sbe had one hand on the hip of a 
deep-barreled, old Jersey, with a ca- 
pacious udder. The rest of the party 
looked the cow over and agreed. An- 
other farm couple strolled by, stopped, 
looked, and added their judgment of 
the quality of this cow. 

“And now let’s look at the cards,” 
suggested the first woman, finally. 

They did. They found that their 
prize Jersey was sixth on the list of 
ten on a scale of merit established by 
the and test bottles of a cow- 
testing association. Only two of the 
five they had picked were actually in 
the list of the best five. 

“I'd have paid twenty dollars more 


scales 


for that cow in a sale than for the 
best one,” mused one farmer. 
“You’d have lost twenty dollars, 


then,” said his wife 

“H’m, maybe,” 
a look in his eye 
there were other fools 
jut he took out a pencil and an old 
envelope and wrote down the address 
of the cow-testing headquarters for the 
state before he moved on. 

This cow-testing association exhibit; 


, sharply. 

1e@ murmured, with 
that intimated that 
than he alive. 











put on by the Springfield Milk Pro- 
ducer League, was only one of the 
educ: nal features that played such 


a big part in making the Illinois State 


Fair, at Springfield, the greatest suc- 
cess in years. Live stock was there 
in greater numbers and qualiiv than 
ever before; machinery exhibits were 


excellent; the exhibits of handiwork, 
of manufactures of various kinds, were 
all good. Thru the maze of tents and 
buildings that were grouped around 
the big mile race track, moved a 


With the greatest number of hogs 
and cattle ever entered in the history 


of the lowa State Fair, with the at- 
tendance daily breaking old records, 
with exhibitors exceeding by four hun- 
dred the total of 1918, the Iowa State 


Fair last week entered on what seems 


to be the greatest ten days of its 
history. 

Sixteen hundred swine p had 
been applied for by the ops ng cay. 
The big swine building hold less 
than eleven hundre Old sheep barns 
wer req tioned to handl sur- 
plu rwe hun 1} of cattle 
we ent ga of one hun l 
head over last vea fhe poultry en- 
tri i i poultry bui g and 
had ve dred fe left r ) 
hoi " where 

I the { spa 
available for < vy ex! \ 
aisp an | 0 I f 
Ve! W 
ren nt \ c dollar 
of t lowa tarme exhibits 
£0 nt ex! boys i girl 
( I i xhil eve ) 


to iow as well lowa 

S an annual o} nity 

i to w the wonde 

ful productiveness of this great agri- 
cultunm ate To go thru the stocl 
barns, to wander in achinery hall, to 
see the cre exhibits in the agricul- 
tural b to do any of the thou- 


sand things that could be done, was 





crowd of thousands of Illinois farm 
folk, who were there indeed to have a 
good time, but who were also there to 














keep their eyes open and to learn 
whatever was worth learning 

In general ,the crowd combined 
business a pleasure without seem- 
ing to ma any spec effort For 
mmstance, tl won ind not a few 
men hung around the baby show pret- 
ty closely Tuesday morning, to get 
the final scores of the competitors 
and on Tuesday afternoon filled the 
grandstand to overflowing to watch 
son very keen harness and running 
race 

Altho the show was on Tuesday, the 
big day for the children was on Mon- 
day. The grounds were flooded with 
children of all ages, and the little 
park near the domestic science bnild- 


ing, where the children of fair visitors 
may be left in the company of their 
own kind, a supervisor, and some very 





entrancing swings and chutes, was 
crowded with the future voters of 
{llinois. 

No one could watch the children 


who surged along the roads and walks 
on Monday, or see the baby show, or 
watch the Boys’ Farm School lads 
marching down the street, or catch a 
glimpse of the girls’ domestic science 
classes at work, and have much doubt 
as to the future of the state. Ilinois 
is interested in giving her children 
all the chances for education avail- 
able, and in that task the state fair is 
being used for what it is, the greatest 
single educational instrument in the 
state. 


The activities of the pig and calf 
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club members made a not inconsider- 
able addition to the live stock exhibit. 


One fair official remarked that the 
boys and girls could have put on a 
good state fair stock program by 


Considering that there 
hundred calf and pig 
state, this was 


themselves 
are over fifteen 
club members in the 





not too much of an over-statement. 
Even without this contribution, the 
liv stock exhibit would have been 
notable The big hog barns, built 
vears ago and never before filled were 





this vear filled to the last corner and 





flowing into the sheep barns. AI- 
most two hundred more beef cattle 
were on hand than last year. The 


dairy cattle total went up to six hun- 
dred head, more than the National 
Dairy Show of last year could boast. 
The stock exhibits flooded the big 
barns, filled up the older and smaller 
buildings, and sent a final overflow to 
hastily erected tents. And some late 
entries were crowded even out of the 
canvas shelter and spent part of the 
fair under the trees near the barns. 
setween the long lines of hogs, cat- 
tle, sheep and horses most of those 
who attended took their way during 
the days of the fair. There was a good 
deal of comparison between the blue 


ribbon Poland China boar and the 
herd boar back home. So also was 
there with the other stock. Most of 
the visitors seemed anxious to add to 


their knowledge of good live stock by 
observing the best of the different 
breeds. 

Cceasionally a different point of 
view was brought out. For instance, 
one woman dragging a small boy after 
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Entrance to the Illinois State Fair Grounds. 
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intensify the original impres- 
Visitor as soon as 
grounds. And this 
1used the instant thought: 


carnival of the 


only to 
sion that struck the 
he first entered the 


impression ¢ 





“This is the 


plenty 











The most striking feature of the 
fair is unquestionably the extraordi 
nary swine exhibit If corn is king 

middle-west, then the hog is 
regent, and privy counselor, 
I ! of lords. For, 
oO ‘ and otner 
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also easily t 
of 1918 in 
been a big year for 


Greater in than 
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quality and finish It 
he owner of pure- 
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bred cattle and promises to be anoth- 
er big year in the coming season. The 
ambitious breeder is out with the best 























possible exhibit, to gain prestige and 
reputation with which to uphold his 
sale record during the .ext year. 

Of scarcely less inte t than the 
exhibits of the older nen are the 
eattle and hogs of the boys’ and girls’ 
cal pig clubs. The exhibits con- 
tributed by yo r generation 
speak well f continued future 
as pyre ing state 
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flowers, art exhibits, also demand at- 
tention 


this year have been 
themselves “Victory” fairs. The Iowa 
fair might more truly be considered a 
“Thanksgiving” fair. Thanksgiving 


} 
Fairs calling 











for peace restored, for soldiers home 
again, for good crops, and for the 


privilege of living in Iowa. 








her thru the Angus barn, stopp 
denly in front of a big bull and 
her son into attention. 

“Look, Willie,” she exhorted 
the Short-horn.” 

“Why do they call ‘em Short 
Ma?” demanded Willie. 

His mother pondered for a 
“They call ’em Short-horns | 
they haven’t got any,” was he 
tion of the difficulty. Willie w 
satisfied 

This was not the usual attitu 
good many of the visitors k: 
prominent blood lines in the 


breeds and greeted each offsp 
an illustrious stock with mux 
tion and discussion as to the 
blance to previous prize win: 
an earlier day. The visitor 


comment on a son 
only, “Didjever see such a big 
was the solitary exception in t! 


line of individual farmers who st 


to admire the bull for his indi 
ity and for his blood. 

Se¥eral farm bureau breed 
tions—Sangamon and Menard 
especially notable—had live st: 
hibits of unusual quality. For 
ing attention to a county as th 
of good live stock, a county « 
at the state fair can hardly | 
passed. 

All these efforts of the m 
ment and of the exhibitors to | 
a fair of value would have been 
ly frustrated if rural Illinois h 
been there to see. Perfect w 
the close of a prosperous seas: 
a genuine popular interest in t 
tractions all combined to bri: 


the biggest crowd that ever ait 


a state fair in Illinois. 
While this crowd was there 


good live stock, and tractors, and 


and hog-oilers, and the tl 
things that go to make farm 
ter, it was also there to hav: 
time. It went out to the gra: 
early in the fair and held its 
while Lieutenant Locklear c! 
planes in mid-air. It watched 
did racing program every ait 
listened to band concerts, dan« 
the merry-go-round, ate ice 
sandwiches and roamed the le: 
“Happy Valley,” the little cany 
where various marvels of 
competed for the visitors’ a 
and dimes. 

In almost every feature the 
fair was a worthy successor 
‘ong line of good fairs that hav 
held at Springfield. To all 
of course, the live stock show 
most important of the featur 
complete report of that part 
fair will be found elsewhere 
issue. 


Of the thousands that wat 
races every day, there will b 
who at times will see, not a 
speeding but a solid 
of olive-drab marching thru t! 


horses, 









For an instant, they will s: 
the state fair of 1917, and tl 
Iowa marching off to war 
things are only two years av 
Only last year at fair t 
news of Sergy and the 168th 
fresh in the paper Besid 
division, two others—one 
guard and one _ national 


served, wW 


Thousal! 


which lowa boy s 


soon to go 
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and 
phases of the exhibition. 
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A subscriber has asked for all the 
points to consider in selecting a trac- 
tor for his 200-acre farm, which con- 
sists largely of lowland, much of it re- 
de .d swamp land, with a few large 
rocks and a few stumps to make things 


interesting. No doubt this same prob- 
( in a modified form, is agitating a 
large number of farmers at this time, 
and a few suggestions will be timely. 


a 


chief reason for making a care- 


ful selection of the tractor is, of 
course, to make it a success, and in 
this respect nothing is so important 
as that the farmer consider very seri- 
ously whether he really needs a trac- 


tor or not, and just how it will work 
into his farm operations. On the great 








majority of 200-acre farms, a good 
tractor, properly selected and handled, 
can be made a paying investment; but, 
on the other hand, there are many 
cases where the best tractor could not 
be justified. It is not the part of this 
a to go into the reason for and 
against the use of a tractor under a 
particular set of conditions, so it will 
be assumed that the farmer has given 
serious and honest consideration to 
this part of the problem, and has de- 
eided that he wants a tractor because 
he needs it, and not just because some 
of his neighbors are buying them and 
he doesn’t want to be considered be- 


hind the times. 
he first thing to decide in actually 





ing the tractor is to decide on the 


select 
size or horse power needed. Here we 
strike at once into a rather perplexing 


mass of conflicting interests. On the 
one hand, we wish as much mobility 
and adaptability as possible for vari- 
ous farm operations, which call rather 

small size and light weight, quick 
, and considerable variation in 
s. On the other hand, we want 
reliability, good margin of power over 
the most important jobs to be done, 
and as durable a construction as pos- 
sible, which tend toward greater power 
and heavier construction. The first 
type is cheaper in first cost, while the 
second may be cheaper in the long run 
because of the saving in time and ex- 
pensive man labor. It is evidently a 
matter of compromise, but what shall 
be the important things to consider in 
so doing? 

In considering this, as well as the 
type of tractor, it is well to keep clear- 
ly in mind what the essential field of 
the tractor is to be on the average 
farm. Practically all farmers and 
most of the trained practical observers 











do not share the belief of some of the 
automotive enthusiasts that the trac- 
tor and truck and automobile will to- 





er entirely displace the horse on 
verage farm. In road work, 
‘e speed is the dominant factor, 
atter two will eventually practi- 
displace the horse where hard 








ads are available. In field work, 
however, where reliability and adapta- 
bility under all sorts of conditions, and 
reserve power to overcome unusual 
difficulties, are the important things, 





the horse will always have a place. 
The purpose of the tractor is therefore 


rather to take the burden of the heav- 
ler work off the horse, and thus cut 
down the number which must be kept, 


and for a long time the average farm 
can expect to keep at least three 


horses 

Assuming this, it follows that the 
horses should be used as much as pos- 
sible for the lighter work for which 
they are best adapted, while the trac- 
tor takes care of the plowing and other 
heavy il preparation work, belt work 
and atever harvesting and other 
ge work they can do better or 


lo because the horses are busy 
thing else. This would indicate 
bility and adaptability, while 
e, should not be secured at the 

of reliability and sufficient 


iatter of belt power should also 
serious consideration when 
on the size. Surveys show 
in the corn belt, from 25 to 
cent of the tractor’s time is 
n belt work. As the number of 
creases, and the merits of the 
iresher are better understood, 
unt of belt work will greatly 
ry r . To operate a small thresher 
a O filler satisfactorily and effi- 








Cent one should have about 20 horse 
Power, while somewhat more is still 
More satisfactory. Because of these 
Teasons, the writer believes a three- 





By I. W. DICKERSON 


plow tractor will prove the most sat- 
isfactory size for the average farm, 
altho where the belt work is less im- 
portant, a two-plow outfit may give 
good satisfaction. 

In deciding on the size of tractor, 
we have probably also made up our 
minds as to the general type of trac- 
tor, in that it shall be essentially a soil 
preparation and belt power outfit. At 
least this would rule out all outfits 
so light and flimsily built that they 
would not stand up under the severe 
duty of plowing ’and disking or in 
which the belt pulley was absent or 
put on as an afterthought or in such 
a way as to be decidedly inconvenient 
in lining up and setting for a belt job. 
Many inquirers raise the question of 
two-cylinder and four-cylinder motors. 
but this is of minor importance as com- 
pared with reliability and what the 
outfit will do and keep it up. 

There is also the question of the 
wheeled type as compared with the 
track-laying outfits. For any farmer 
having a swampy or mucky proposi- 
tion, as in the present instance, the 
track-laying type is undoubtedly the 
thing for him to select. For the aver- 
age farmer, it is a question for him to 
decide whether it is worth while for 
him to bear the necessary increase in 
first cost and in upkeep expense on 
the possibility that he may want to 
take his tractor in the field some time 
when it will be so soft that a good 
wheeled tractor will produce serious 


packing. 
Having decided on the size and gen- 
eral type of tractor, what points 


should be given special consideration 
in the final selection? First of all, 
the firm behind the outfit, its stability 
and reputation for good machinery and 
for living up to its agreements, and 
also its ability to get expert help or 
repairs to the tractor in case of seri- 
ous trouble or breakdown. There are 
in the latest list some 129 firms actu- 
ally trying to sell tractors to farmers, 
ranging all the way from firms with 
several years’ experience to those just 
making their first tractors. With the 
pinch of competition already in sight, 
only a few of these will be in the trac- 
tor business a few years hence, and 
the farmer who has bought from one 
of the firms which has fallen by the 


wayside will find himself unable to se- 
cure help or repairs just about the 
time he begins to need them the most. 
Only a few of the manufacturers have 
realized the importance of the service 
problem, and have made the proper ef- 
fort toward meeting their service obli- 
gations. This is so important that a 
farmer figuring on buying a tractor 
should at once mark off from his list 
all firms not able to show either suc- 
cessful tractors or else ample finan- 
cial ability, or else who can not show 
him a definite service organization 
able to get help or repairs to him with- 
in a few hours’ time. Having a jobber 
or a dealer in a certain section is not 
sufficient, unless that jobber or dealer 
has a capable service man and keeps 
at least a small stock ,of,the most nec- 
essary repairs. This may seem rather 
severe to the ambitious inventor try- 
ing to get a business started on little 
capital; but from the viewpoint of the 
farmer who hopes to get long life and 
satisfactory service, it is the only safe 
preposition. 

As to special points of design, only 
a few points need mentioning. One of 
these is the very noticeable movement 
toward the use of ball and roller bear- 
ings of some type in place of the older 
and cheaper babbitted bearings. These 
are a good thing, not so much because 
of the considerable saving in friction 
loss, but to the fact that the parts are 
held in much better alignment and the 
great saving of time and oil on lubri- 
cation. 

It is important that all the principal 
working parts should be easily access- 
ible. The connecting-rod bearings es- 
pecially should, by removing a hand- 
hole cover or cover place, be access- 
ible both for inspection and adjust- 
ment, as the life of the motor will de- 
pend in a large measure on keeping 
these in proper shape. Other impor- 
tant parts should also be easily gotten 
at and removed. The tendency is very 
strong, where it requires partially dis- 
mantling the tractor to get at any 
part, to let any needed adjustment of 
that part go as long as possible, often 
until a bearing or other part is ruined 
and expensive repairs or overhauling 
made necessary. 

The prospective buyer should also 
see that all working parts are properly 




















Heavy Soil Preparation Work is the Tractor’s Most Important Task. 








TRACTOR FOR THE FARM 


enclosed and protected from dust. The 
tendency in design is to secure lighter 
weight per horse power by using heat 
treated steel instead of cast iron, and 
his better material is well worth run- 
ning in oil and as careful protection as 
possible. Another protective device is 
the carburetor air cleaner, which every 
tractor should have as regular equip- 
ment. 

A point to be watched very carefully 
is the matter of comfort, convenience 
and safety of the operator. Some of 


the tractors on the market have evi- 
dently been designed by men who 
have never driven a tractor under ac- 
tual field conditions No farmer can 


afford to drive a tractor without: fend- 
ers over the rear wheels, not only be- 
cause of the danger of being caught 
in the wheels, but because of the an- 
noyance of having the dirt from the 
wheels blown into his face all day. 
Nor can he afford to use a tractor with- 
out some sort of a platform to prevent 
his falling under the disk or pulverizer 
in case he should be jolted from his 
seat or fall from any cause. This fS 
even more dangerous than the lack of 
fenders. The driver should not be 
placed so that the blast from the cool- 
ing fan blows over him, nor put up 
against a hot motor or transmission 
case, nor should he be placed so high 
up on top of the tractor that it means 
a considerable climb down and up ev- 
ery time he has to clean or adjust a 
plow or other implement. The levers 
and steering wheel should all be with- 
in convenient reach, the belt pulley 
so as to be easily and quickly lined up, 
no part of the tractor should hide 
much of the view ahead, and even the 
tool box should be convenient to the 
seat. 

As to minor points of design, these 
“an usually be left to the manufactur- 
er. If the advice already given is fal- 
lowed and a tractor selected which is 
put out by a firm with plenty of expe- 
rience, or by one With ample capital, 
nothing very far wrong is likely to 
creep in, and if it does, the trouble will 
be taken care of promptly. No such 
firm can afford to place anything on 
the market without having had it very 
carefully designed and tested out, nor 
can they afford to neglect any such 
defects as may unexpectedly appear. 





Winter Emmer as Hog Feed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would winter emmer be a good 
crop for me to raise as hog feed? I 
have a five-acre plot of very rich soil 
that I could use if I thought it would 
pay?” 

Winter emmer has been grown in a 
small way in the southwestern part of 
the corn belt for the past ten or fifteen 
years, but has not made much progress 
as yet in taking the place of the other 
small grains. It is a kind of wheat 
which threshes with the hulls left’ off. 
As with wheat, there are both spring 
and winter varieties, and the winter 
variety is of course decidedly more 
productive than the spring variety. For 
some reason, however, spring emmer 
has been more widely grown in this 
country than the winter emmer. One 
objection to winter emmer is that as 
yet many strains seem to be decidedly 
subject to winter killing. No doubt 
some day a strain of winter emmer will 
be found which will be decidedly hardi- 
er than Turkey Red wheat, but at pres- 
ent our hardier strains of winter wheat 
seem to survive the winter better than 
winter emmer. 

Very satisfactory yields of winter 
emmer have been secured in Kansas. 
It seems to have some advantages over 
wheat in that it withstands lodging 
and is not so subject to rust, scab and 
smut. In feeding value it is quite sim- 
ilar to corn or barley, but pound for 
pound it is not quite equal to either of 
them. Ve believe that it is worth 
while for experiment stations to exper- 
iment with winter emmer in an effort 
to develop a crop which may be seeded 
in the fall and serve as a summer feed 
for hogs. At present, however, we do 


not advise our readers to grow winter 
emmer except as an experiment. Those 
who are interested in looking into the 
matter further should send to the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 466. 
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PERFECT GRAIN 
STAND GUARANTEED 


CLEAN SEED INSURES SUCCESS 


BY W. W. BURGESS 
You can guarantee a perfect stand of 
wheat, oats, alfalfa or any other grain or 
grass by planting perfect seed free from 
dirt, chaff and weed seed. 
Mi 


The triple service Simplex Mill, made 


by a large and well known Kansas City 
manufacturer, cleans, grades and sepa- 
rates all in one operation. It is fully 
equipped with 

screens and riddles 

made especially for 

the seed problems 

of this section— 

wheat, oats, rye, 

corn, barley, ’ peas, 

beans, flax, "all alfa 

millet, timothy, 


clover, broomcorn, 
kuflir, grasses, ete. 


The SIMPLEX is 





The wonderful Simplex Mill 


manufactured by — yhich My dase Weeo ‘Trial, 
experts who have 

spent a lifetime in the seed and seed 
cleaning business. The most modern 


labor saving machinery and big output 
make prices lowest. 

L. D. Rice, who has spent a lifetime in 
perfecting the Simplex 1s willing to ship 

ou a mill without a dollar in advance 
ihe 30 days FREE TRIAL and easy pay- 
ments if you want to keep it. 

A postal card will bring full description 
and “x3 ray is willing to ship a 
SIMPLEX to you for 30 days free trial. 
If mill is not all claimed for it, it can be 
returned and freight will be paid both 
ways. Address Simplex Spreader Mfg. 
Co., 215 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Be sure to write immediately in order 
to take advantage of their special offer. 


Don’t Junk 
Your Old Car 


Convert It Into a Dependable Truck 
at Smal! Cost 


more to you than your 
dealer will pay you for it. You need a truck 
for many purposes about the farm. Buy the 
new car for pleasure, but keep the old car 
and convert it into a dependabie truck at 
small cost. 


Smith Form-a-Trucks 


At Dealer’s Prices 


If we have no dealer in your township who 








Your old car is worth 









handles Smith Form-a-Trucks, will 
give you the advantage of the dealer's dis 
count of 20% from the old pre-war pri ces. 






The present price of a Smith Form-a-T 
is 8400 for Ford cars, or #450 for other 
of car. 

We offer you a price of $350 less 20% 
or $288 net on Smith Form-a-Trucks for 
Fords, or $400 less 20% or $320 net for 
any other make of car. 






n ake 










Smith Form-a-Trucks are ae pendabie. 
Many of the first trucks sold are « 1 use. 
Each iseue of Wallaces’ Farmer has been 






hauled to the post office tn she same Smith 
Form-a-Trucks for three years 

Smith Form-a-Trucks are easily attached 
to any make of car y ou can attach one your- 
self by following directiona, but we w send 
@ man to he!p you if you need any assis 

We can make immediate delivery. 
your Smith Form-a-Truck today 
CONSIGNY MOTOR TRUCK CO., 
Dept. 8, 1214.18 W. Walnmat St., 
Des Motnes, Lowa. 
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‘DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil ,Canped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


will reduce them and leave no iti 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not biis- 
ter or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2.50 abottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., 











for mankind, the antiseptic 
Giniment for Bolis, Bruiees, Sores, Sweilings, Varicose Veins. 
Allays Pain end lngammation. Price $1.25 a bottle at drugs 
@iste or delivered. Wé£ill tell you more if you write. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


G= WITTE 








Buy on your < 

e $1 
Catalog FI 
WITTE ENGING WORKS 
1530 Oakland Ave., Kansar City, Mo. 
1530 Empire Bids. Pitteourgh, Pa. 








WE ARE IN THE MARKET 


FOR THE FOLLOWING SEEDS 


am Red and 
, aleo Flax st stlus your samples wi 
CLINTON FALLS NURSERY & SEED 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 


— 


of good quality: Timothy, Mediu 
Clover 
top prices 
COMPANY, 
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"When t to o Cut Corn for Silage 


Most people in this part of the coun- 
try prefer to let the corn get dented 


and almost as ripe as when cut for 
fodder, before they cut it for the silo. 
In the east, however, there are many 
dairymen who plant a rather late va- 
riety of southern silage corn. They 
claim that the best stage to cut such 
corn for silage is when it is just pass- 


ing out of the roasting ear stage. 








Recent South Dakota experiments 
throw some interesting light on the 
proper stage of cutting corn for silage 
for fatter ing steers. These experi- 
ments wer ru wo different years, 
and as an average of both years the 
best results we! cured with corn 
cut when the kerne!s were well dent- 
ed and were at ! t hard glazed. The 
steers fed on silag: 1de out of this 
kind of corn required for 160 pounds 
of gain only 810 pounds of dry matter 
in the silage. Other steers fed on 
silage made out of corn cut in the 
dough stage required an average of 
870 pounds of dry matter in the silage, 
and still other steers fed on silage 
made out of corn cut in the milk 
stage required 830 pounds. The poor- 
est utilization of the dry matter in 
the silage was in the case of steers 


fattened on silage made from corn cut 
soon after frost, when the lower leaves 
were dead and the husks on the ears 


were well browned. The requirement 
for 100 pounds of gain in this case 
was 1,070 pounds of dry matter. All 
of these steers were fed silage alone 
with no supplement whatever. 

An acre of silage made from corn 


cut in the milk will produce about 320 
pounds of steer gain, as compared 
with about 440 pounds in the case of 
corn cut for silage in the dough stage, 
500 pounds when the corn is cut at 
the customary time and well dented, 
and 430 pounds when the corn is cut 
soon after frost. These figures are 
based on experimental data, which in- 
dicate that the ordinary acre of corn 
cut when in the milk contains about 
2,700 pounds of dry matter, when in 








the diate stage about 3,200 pounds, 
wheh in the well-dented stage about 
4,300 pounds, and when well matured 
after frost about 4,600 pounds. 
Silage made from corn when cut in 


the milk is decidedly acid and quite 
watery. Nevertheless, this kind of sil- 


age is not always as unpalatable as 
it looks. In the South Dakota experi- 
ments, for instance, the steers ate an 
average of 75 pounds of this kind of 





silage daily, and made very good gains 
on it. The great objection to this kind 
of silage is the fact that the yield per 
acre of dry matter is so low at th 
stage of maturity. At the Indidna 
station they found that corn in the 
milk stage contained only half as 
much dry matter per acre as it did 
when weil dented, in the stage usually 
cut for silage. 

Corn can be frosted and still make 
good silage, but the bulk of the ex- 


periments now indicate that it is well 
worth while to go to considerable 
pains to get the corn cut before frost. 
In fact, we rather suspect that frost- 
ing damages the feeding value of an 
acre of silage by fully five or six 
dollars. 





° aa be 
Drouth in Great Britain 

The July 28th issue of a British 
agricultural journal speaks of “inevit- 
able shortage of food which is bound 
to follow on a short hay crop, im- 
periled vields of potatces and roots, 
and a reduction in 3 th barley and 
oats, as a result of serious drouth 
followed by bad so mathtn weather.” It 
seems that the situation is worse than 
it has been for years, and that the 
British live stock men are fearing in- 
ability to feed their stock this winter. 
This British agricultural paper is ask- 
ing why the government does not al- 
low the British importers to go into 
the markets of the world at the pres- 
ent time and buy considerable quanti- 
ties of corn, barley, hay, oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, etc. Since this ar- 
ticle appeared in the British agricul- 


Co-operative Live Stoc! 


No other form of codperative enter- by the different farmers is plainly 


prise among farmers has grown so 
rapidly during the past year as the 
coéperative live stock shipping move- 


ment. Not a great deal of fuss has 
been made about it, and our readers 
will be astonished to learn that there 
are more than two thousand of these 
coéperative shipping associations in 
the United States, doing an actual 
business of nearly half a billion dol- 
lars. Minnesota, where the move- 
ment started, still leads with seven 
hundred associations Wisconsin fol- 
lows with six hundred. Iowa has three 
hundred; Nebraska, two hundred and 





hundred, and IMli- 





fifty; Michigan, two 
10is sixty. 

Tl plan has been desc d a num- 
ber of times a ge the years 
by W aces’ Farme rmers of 
a cx unity org e t isso ciation 
and select a manager. The members 
ship all of the k thru the asso- 
ciation. Shipments are made as often 
as there is enough stock for shipment 
to load a car The ock ¢ rned 




















Representatives of Co-operative Shipping 





| 





marked, and careful records are kept 
of the weight and the price brought. 


The profits are divided among the 
members, after the necessary expens- 
es are paid. 

Until recently, this movement has 
grown in communities and_ states 
without much coérdination of effort. 





There has been no standardization of 
by-laws, accounting, marking, grading, 
terminal commission handling ete., 
altho in Iowa at least most he 
associations have been organized un- 
der the same constitution and by-laws 
In seme states th associatio ire 
incorporated and in others th are 
not. 

Now it is proposed to codérdinaté ] 
of these associations into one n mal 
assoc and I ting fo hat 
purpo was held in Chic 
real ot j h T was ‘ hy 
numl of te leaders ai f 

it $ differel pping associa 
tions from some eight states, who 
came in response to a call issued by 
the educational department ot the 














Associations of Eight Different States at the Recent Meeting in Chicago. 


tural journal, the great attac} 
American prices has come. Doubt 
less the British are waiting to sea 
the success of this attack before t¢} 
place many orders for American food. 
stuffs. 


Canadian Wheat Price 


The Canadian government y 
ally announced that it will pa 
dian farmers: $2.25 per bushel a 








range delivered either at Fort 
liam or Port aethar. Six mont! g 
there seemed to be prospects t 
wheat in Canada might be sellir 
considerably less than this, but 
then the spring wheat crop, both ip 
Canada and the United States 5 


proved to be decidedly disapp« 
and it now tho wheat 


sell considerably higher than $2.25 


looks as 


bushel if it were not for the ¢g 
ment’s regulation. 

This was further indicated by t} 
fact that late in July the government 


allowed free trading in wheat « 

Winnipeg board of trade, and during 
that time the price shot up as high 
as $2.46 per bushel. When it reached 
this price, the government stopped 





trading, and a short time later an. 
nounced its own price of $2.25 per 
bushel. 





Fan the Wheat Twice 


It is especially necessary to fan 
wheat thoroly this year, on account of 
the high percentage of shriveled grain 


due to scab. The wheat should be put 
thru the fanning mill at least twice, 


possibly three times would be better. 
An Indiana county agent reports that 
after the wheat had been put thru the 


fanning mill once, it still contained 
twelve shriveled grains in every hun- 
dred. After it had been put thru twice 


there was only one shriveled grain in 
every hundred. Much doubtless de 
pends on how the fanning mill is set. 
The important thing is to reduce the 
percentage of shriveled grains as low 
as possible. 


k Shipping 


Coéperative Grain Dealers 
ms of the middle-west At 
after quite full 
determined to select an 


Farmers 
Asscciatio 
this meeting, 
sion, it was 


organizing committee of fifteen 1 
whose business it will be to perfect 
plans for the national federation 
When this is done, standardizat:on of 
methods of handling, shippin tc 


will be perfected. 








No doubt the national association 
will have its headquarters at C go 
where most of the stock of tl i 
dle-west is marketed. This v 
that the members of the cod t 
chipping associations will hav 
licient representat 
We su that be 
gets ch fu 
memb« ll take ct 

tep id org e t c - 
1 1 at we CK \ S 

. nine gz asst “4 tv ) 
not present at the 2 go 
and desi ‘formation i! 
should communicate with Earl rros 


per, Room 906, Royal Insura! 


ing, Chicago. 
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Get Your Copy of theNew 
Louden Barn Plan Book 
The new Louden Barn Plan Book 


(112 pages) just off the press, is un- 
doubtedly the greatest book on barn 
building ever printed. It is not a cat- 
alog. It isa complete and practical 
teference book on barn building, 
written and illustrated so that any 
one can understand it. Contains 74 
representative suggestions for barns 
and other farm buildings with floor 
plans, full descriptions and estimated 
cost; also many drawings of construc- 
tion details and chapters on drainage, 
ventilation, concrete work, founda- 
tion, wall and roof construction, how 
to build the silo, etc. 

This book sent postpaid—no charge, no 
sblization to any prospective barr builder. 
bent for it to ay—consult it before you 

iid—it will save you trouble and money. 


2836 Court Street 
Branches: St. Paul, Minn. 


The Louden Machinery Company 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Save Material , 


There was atime when it didn’t make 
so much difference whether you used a 
thousand feet more or less in building 
your barn. 

Now you want to use every foot of 
lumber you buy to the very best advan- 
tage, so that the barn you build or remodel may serve your 
purpose more completely, economically, permanently, and at 
minimum expense for material and labor. That is where Lou- fis Taso Sana Rane bane: 
den skilled architects come to your aid. Our organizationis ™™"°*$in"" * “te 
composed of men who have spent their lives in designing barns 
and who do nothing else. They know barns from foundation to ridge pole, and as a 
result thousands of the best barns in America, including numerous State and U. S. 
Government barns, are Louden planned and equipped. 


Let Our Experts Help Plan Your Barn 





WM. LOUDEN 


Over 50 Years’ Experience in 


We will be pleased to advise with you 
as to your particular needs, whether you 
plan to build a.small or a large barn, or 
merely remodel an old barn. Just write 
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Write for the Louden 
Catalog 


It is a 224-page book show- 
ing the full Louden Line in- 
cluding Stalls and Stanchions, 
Litter and Feed Carriers, Ani- 
mal Pens of all kinds, Hay Un- 
loading Tools, Power Hoists, 
Water Bowls, Barn and Ga- 
rage Door Hangers, Manger 
Divisions, Ventilators, Cupo- 
las, Hardware Specialities— 
“Everything for the Barn.” 

You will find an equipment 
which exactly suits your re- 
quirements, which you can in- 
stall yourself in your present 
barn at small cost, and which 
will make you money every 
day for years. Sent postpaid, 
no charge, no obligation. 


(Established 1 867) 


Chicago, IIL 


Boston, Mass. 


us the kind of barn you have in mind, 
number and kind of stock you wish to 
house. We supply you, without charge or 
obligation of any kind, preliminary blue 
prints, including floor plans and complete 
explanation of each feature. These plans 
will be drawn to meet your special needs 
and embody any suggestions you may have 


in mind, together with suggestions from 
our experts, which will save you money 
and trouble. 

If you want to do away entirely with guess 
work in building your barn—with waste of 
materials, mistakes in measurements, loss 
of time and labor, misunderstandings as to 
arrangement, etc., you should have com- 
plete working plans, specifications, lists of 
materials, etc. We supply these at actual 
cost of production and you will find that 
they save you many times their price. 


Barn Builders Appreciate Louden Service 


We wish to thank you for the helpful suggest- 
ions and plans which you so kindly furnished for 
our barn. We honestly believe we have one of the 
best barns in Idaho and one that would be a credit 
to any town.—Ervine Dewey & Sons, Albion, Idaho. 


Am well pleased with my barn, built according 
to suggestions by your Architectural Department. 
he barn is light and pleasant; air fresh and cool in 
summer, warm and dry in winter. Am glad I carried 
out your suggestions.—C. G. Denison, Guelph, N.D. 


Reduce Barn Work One-Half—Get More Milk—Save Feed 


These are some of the results obtained by men who have installed Louden Mod- ¢ 
ern Steel Barn Equipment. They chose Louden Equipment because of its many .¢° 


distinctive advantages in simplicity, strength, convenience, comfort and safety ,* 
for live stock—its easy installation in any barn, old or new, its moderate cost. .«” 
The comfortable swinging stanchion, which gives the cow real pasture 
comfort in the barn, the sturdy clean-cut stalls, the built-up feed saving +* > 
° : ° © of 
curb, the easily operated carriers which take the hard labor out of 
barn cleaning and stock feeding, the easily cleaned water bowls ¢* 
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which eliminate all uncertainty and labor in watering cows and .¢* 9°° 
increase milk yield; the convenient and sanitary hog trough ,* © x a” 


and pens—these are some of the features which make Lou- ° 
den Equipment preferred and insure bigger yearly profits. <¢ oo" pro > 


Louden Books and ¢* <> 
Plan Your Improvements Now ;°°s°" Recsien ws 
CG 


are helping thousands of farmers and dairymen to bigger 4° 
profits with less labor. Send coupon or a post card. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 
There were a few days of heavy hog 
after the striking railroad 
shopmen returned, but on the whole 
receipts were unusually light. But in 
spite of the very light receipts prices 


receipts 


dropped terrifically. For six weeks 
receipts have been unusually light, but 
prices have been weak. The lower 
prices were not the result of any fun- 
damental change in the supply and de- 
mand situation. They were the re- 


sult of a general hysteria initiated by 
the railroad unions and pushed by the 
politicians. Of course this hysteria tem- 
porarily affects the demand, but it can 
not have any long-time effect on either 
supply or demand. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from August 2, 
1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 
==... eee 
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August 2to 9..... 98113 | 317 
August 9 to 16..... 103 111 211 
August 16 to 23..... 98 | 104 | 206 
August 23 to 30..... | 84 | 108 210 
August 30 to Sept. 6.) 83 | 102 210 
Sept. 6 to 13 ......| 86 | 103 | 212 
Sept. 13 to 20 ....../ 107 | 112 | 218 
Sept. 20 to 27 ......| 100 | 104 209 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4...| 119 | 113 | 209 
Oct. 4 Op BB .ccccse) 222 | 127 203 
Oct. 11 to 4B ..c.2-.) 113 110 198 
Oct. 18 to 25 .......] 115 | 112 194 
Oct. 25 to 31 .......) 119 | 112 208 
Nov. 1to 8 ......| 142 | 126 211 
Nov. 8 to 15. ......| 111 | 120 209 
Nov. 15 to 22 ......| 140 | 136 210 
Nov. 22 to 29 ......) 7 113 213 
Nov. 29 to Dec. 6 ..| 157 | 144 211 
Dec. 6 to EB ..cccces 98 1 348 210 
Dec. 13 to 20 .......] 163 | 173 212 
man. BO E5 Bs savccoul F 128 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....| 117 | 120 209 
Jan. 2to 9 .......| 126 | 148 207 
gam: 9 tO-E6 .vccocst 161 148 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 .......] 130 | 140 | 202 
Jan. 23 to 30 .......j 181 | 185 | 2061 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 ...} 84 | 106 197 
an 00 BS scanect Bae 123 199 
Feb. 13 to 20 146 146 194 
i. ss b> aa 163 | 165 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.| 85 | 102 | 188 
March 6 to 13 .....| 108 | 122 196 
March 13 to 20 ..... 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27 .....] 137 | 139 198 
March 27 to April 4.) 111 | 123 199 
April 4 to il ......| 123 121 203 
mee: 22. Ob OS cccus -}] 118 | 124 207 
April 18 to 25 --| 111 | 118 209 
April 25 to May 2...| 119 | 126 | 210 
may 2to 9D .ccccss) See | 390 212 
May 9 to 16 ssoeseal 134 | 130 | 209 
May 16 to 28 .......] 127 | 119 212 
May 23 to 20 ..ccceos 37 | 134 211 
May 31 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127 | 210 
wane © to IB .ccccs 125 | 131 | 208 
June 12 to 19 .... 165 | 131 | 212 
June 19 to 26 ......| 117 114 | 213 
June 26 to July 3 147 | 146] 218 
July 3 to 10 .......] 120 | 116 224 
July 10 to 17 .......| 149 | 189 | 222 
July 17 to 24........| 92] 105 | 218 
July 24 to 31 ....... 104 | 108 | 222 
August l1to 7..... | 7 {| 97 | 206 
August 7 to Be sond 75 85 | 210 
August 14 -)  _-- 92 | 102 L185 
For the ensuing week the ten-year 


average has been 93,514 hogs at Chi 
cago, 312,900 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $10.45. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-vear average for receipts, we get 
112,217 at Chicago and 375,480 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 210 per 
cent of the average, we get $21.95 as 
the answer. 


County Tractor Demonstration 


A county tractor demonstration held 


in Dallas county, lowa, a couple of 
weeks since was a great success. 
Farmers for miles around were pres- 
ent, and from a number of adjoining 
counties as well. Ten different makes 
of tractors were in the demonstration. 
It was not possible to get a uniform 
piece of land, and this, of course, put 
some of the tractors at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with others; but the 
farmers who witnessed the demonstra- 


of this and took 
when forming 


tion were fully aware 
it irto consideration 
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their caticiinah of the value of differ- 
ent machines. The contests were 
very strenuous, as plowing was excep- 
tionally hard. This was a good thing, 
however, for it put the tractors to just 
about the stiffest test that could be 
given them at this season of the year. 
The tractor men entered into the mat- 
ter in fine spirit, and both they and 
the farmers present looked upon it as 
a satisfactory demonstration. 





Hessian Fly 


Hessian fly, which is one of the 
very worst wheat pests, has not been 
causing much damage during the past 
year or two. We have been growing 
so much more wheat than usua!, how- 
ever, that there is grave possibility of 
Hessian-fly damage becoming much 
more serious in the near future. The 
simplest method of preventing Hes- 
sian fly is to seed wheat just a little 
later than usual. In northern Iowa, 
seeding should be delayed until after 
the 12th of September, and in south- 
ern Iowa until after the 22d of Sep- 
tember. In southern Lllinois, Indiana 
and central Missouri, it seems best 
to wait until the first week in Oc- 
tober. 


Blackbirds Eating Corn 


We have noticed this year an un- 
usually large number of ears of corn 
stripped while in the milk by black- 
birds. In one field we believe that the 
blackbirds have cut down the yield by 
fully a bushel to the acre. Just how 
general blackbird damage to corn in 
the milk is this year we do not knew, 
but we notice in the Rural New York- 
er that a New York farmer is com- 
plaining of serious damage to sweet 
corn by blackbirds. 








Canadian Land Values 


The Canadian bureau of statistics 
reports the average value of farm land, 
including both improved and unim- 
proved, as $149 per acre in British Co- 
lumbia, which is the same as in 1917. 
The average value in the provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario is $57, a slight in- 
crease; in Manitoba, $32; in Saskatch- 
ewan, $29, and in Alberta, $28, the in- 
crease in these three provinces being 
$1 per acre over 1917. 

In the whole of Canada the average 
monthly wage for farm help during the 
summer was $70 per month with board 
and averaged $617 by the year with 
board. The highest wages prevailed 
in western Canada, being 
month in British Columbia, $86 in Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan, and $78 in 
Manitoba. 





A Farmer’s View 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When I read of the drive against 
high cost of liivng, which is the chief 
attraction in the daily papers at pres- 


ent, my mind reverts to the results, 
which are already noticeable in re- 
duced prices on farm products. These 


are about all that have gone down in 


$89 per | 


the | 








price. 
No one is looking for wages any- | 
where to turn about and go the other | 


way. On the other hand, strikes are 
tying up business here and there the 
country over, and the clamor for 
higher wages. It will never be popu- 
lar to cut the laboring man’s wi 
and this will be used in argument by 
the manufacturer against his cut- 
ting the price on manufactured goods 
of all kinds. Reason enough, too, at 
that. 

Land is very high-priced at present, 
and also rent. It will undoubtedly 
go higher. The population of the 
world is greater each year, and needs 
more of everything to get along; and, 
remember, this is the age of complex 
living. We use things now our grand- 
fathers never dreamed of. This calls 
for more manufactured goods and the 
genius to produce it. There is no 
more virgin farm land to break for 
crops. The land now under cultivation 
is like unto the coal mine; it is nearer 


1s 


as 


exhaustion now than when _ first 
opened. And the result can be seen 
in less production per acre, for no 


well we conserve the soil, 
back all we take out, 
sees tons of fertility 
washed away to the sea. For what 
colors our rivers? Is it not vegetable 
matter, humus, fertility, gone to feed 


matter how 
we can not put 
and each year 


igés, | 





Direct Drive Conserves Power sx 


12H. P. on 7 TH E Draws three 
—<“ MUBEK 
25 H. P. on Turns an acre 
Belt Pulley jight four an hour 


RACTOR economy and tractor power depend largely on the proportion 
of the power developed by the motor that is delivered to the draw-bar. 


In simplicity and economy the direct spur gear drive of the Huber Ligh . 


Four is unequalled. 


weight are: 





Weight 5,000 pounds; 
pulls three 14” bot- 
tom plows; 12 h.p. 
delivered to the draw- 
bar; 25 h. p. at the 
belt; Wauke sha,four- 
cylinder motor; Per- 
fex Radiator; Hyatt 
Roller Bearings; 
burns gasoline, kero- 
sene or distillate; cen- 
ter draft; two speeds, 
24 and 4 miles 
per hour. 


avoiding 


reduce weight. 











There are no bevel gears—simply a friction clutch an: 
spur gear reduction to the driving wheels. 

Other reasons why the Huber develops such large power in proportion to its 
the high wheels roll easier and afford a larger 
area of “traction grip’’; 


“side pull”; 


These features are the result of 20 years’ development. 
They are behind the Huber reliabuity that has created 
thousands of satisfied Huber owners. 

Write for “‘The Tractor in the Making’’. It tells 
the interesting history of tractor development. 
THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
Canadian Branch, Brandon, Manitoba 
Makers also of the famous Huber Junior Thresher. 
Some food territory is still available for live dealers, 


center draft conserves power by 
high-grade extra strong materials 


211 Center St. Marion, Ohio 







































only $95.00. 








Only *95= Regular Price ‘225* 


A Staude Mak-A-Tractor, consisting of a special Staude Radiator, Fan, Fan 
Belt, Lagged Pulley, Perfection Water Circulator, Forced Feed Oiling System, 
channel iron frames with brackets, one pair steel bull wheels with roller bearings 
and one set of 3-in. creepers, 2-in. cold rolled steel axle, one pair of 6-tooth pinions 
and all necessary bolts, castings, etc., for attaching to any Ford car. All this for 
It will do the work of four horses in plowing, discing, seed bed making, hauling, or 
most anything to be done, and when your work is finished you can change from tractor back to your 

Ford in 30 minutes and drive for pleasure in the evening. 

\ Take advantage of this special offer and order today. 


Consigny Motor Truck Co. 
Dept. W, 


1314-18 W. Walnut Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











the fishes—erosion, and what man 
can stop. it completely? None. 

Comes in the twentieth century, cut 
in prices on the most valuable, the 
most necessary product, the product 
we must have first—the prodact of 
the farms. No one thing can exact 
so much discouragement among the 
men who make their living by raising 
crops, and cause them to think of giv- 
ing up a business that other men 
would make unprofitable. 

In a little while the result will be 
noticed by an increased number of 
farm boys in colleges, laying the foun- 
dation for another trade, where there 
is unison and protection and insur- 
ance for the returns of their labor, 
that they deserve by right of their 
own production. 

The cost of living is high for the 
common people, it is true. The earn- 
ings must be adjusted to compete with 
the times. At least that is the way 
the farmer treats his hired hand. If 
the times call it that—the high cost 
of living for the hired hand—his 
wages must be more. And they are, 
and will be still higher. 

Farmers are pretty 
time, and politicians who practice 
profit-cutting for farm products will 
hear from the west ere long. 

We recognize in Wallaces’ Farmer 
a powerful arm in the defense of the 
farm folks. We need a leader like 
you. We are ready for battle, for ac- 
tion. The time for words is past. 
Surely the farmers are not a “helpless 
mob.” Every farmer I know is of the 
same spirit It is the same motive 
spirit that moves the laboring man to 
strike for a “living wage.” Console us 
with your editorials every week. 
ARTHUR NELSON. 
County, Iowa. 
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SULPHUR 


ARROW BRAND 





Commercial Flour 99 1-2% Pure 


For Spraying and Insecticides. 


Superfine Commercial 99 1-2 % Pure 
For Dusting. 


All Grades of Sublimed Sulphur 


and Brimstone. 





Freeport Chemical Co. 


Freeport, Texas. 
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IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


By TaornTon W. BurGEss 


The delightfal children's stories which 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer cat 
obtained in book form, well printed an 
trated and cloth 
pages in each volume. 
can be found for young folks. 











No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 
No. 2. Mother West Wind’s Children 
No. 3. Mother West Wind’s Anima! Friend 
No.4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
No. 5. Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
No. 6. Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
No. 7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 
No. 41s now being published 
These charming animal stories are educa! er 


as well as entertaining and are adapted ! 
ing to children of all ages, who are fas nate 
by the wonderfu! adventures of the Dircs * | 
little animal friends of Old Mother Nature 
Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 


Send all orders to 


am 
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‘The Rise of Polled. Herefords 


By B. O. GAMMON 


Secretary of the American Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association. 


To start with a single herd of eleven 
animals owned by one unknown but 
enthusiastic man, and in seventeen 
years produce a breed of cattle num- 
bering about 25,000 animals, and being 
multiplied in 5,000 herds thruout forty- 
four states, is a record seldom equaled 
in the history of pure-bred cattle pro- 
duction. It is the achievement of the 
Polled Herefords. There must be some 





substantial cause for such a remark- 
ble record. The readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer may be interested in some of 
the things which have had to do with 
the rapid rise to popularity of the 


Polled Herefords as a distinct strain 
of pure-bred beef cattle. 

Having been connected with the en- 
terprise from its inception, the writer 
recognizes many of the factors which 
have worked for the progress of these 






hornless Whitefaces. First among them 
he places the cattle themselves. About 
thirty years ago there arose a distinct 
demand for hornless beef cattle. It 


was met in part by the Aberdeen- 
Angus, then just beginning to come 
into a place in American cattle breed- 
ing. A hornless strain of Short-horns, 
known as Polled Durhams, was origin- 
ated about the same time, and the 
shaggy-coated Galloway doddies like- 
wise came to be recognized as good 
cattle. But the Hereford retained his 
long and heavy horns, and as the call 
for the hornless character became 
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They have been intelligently im- 
proved by constructive breeding from 
the beginning. Originating at a time 
when good Herefords were selling for 
little money, the early breeders were 
able to buy the very choicest horned 
females to mate with their polled sires, 
and thus rapidly increase the numbers 
and likewise simultaneously improve 
the average merit of the cattle. Be- 
cause the average polled bull will de- 
horn from one-half to three-fourths of 
his progeny from horned cows, it has 
been possible to produce large numbers 
of polled animals of any desired ances- 
try by using polled sires in select 
herds of horned females. This is the 
method almost universally followed. 

Like their progenitors, the horned 
Herefords, they have the faculty of 
making good under nearly all condi- 
tions, and this has been a most impor- 
tant factor in their spread into all 
parts of the country. 

Fortunately, they have been promot- 
ed by a fraternity of breeders that has 
been critical of its own efforts. The 
cattle are never “good enough.” The 
leaders in Polled Hereford circles are 
ever striving to produce better cattle. 
They are investing in the best cows 
the Hereford breed affords. They are 
mating these to the best Polled bulls 
available. The very best of care and 
attention are given the resulting prog- 
eny, and thus the individuality is 


One of the Bulls That Have Made Polled Hereford History. 


more insistent, the popular Whiteface 
bade fair to lose his place to the muley 
breeds. For about fifteen years this 
condition continued, until in 1900 Mr. 
Warren Gammon, of Iowa, conceived 
the idea of producing a naturally horn- 
less strain of pure-bred Herefords. He 
knew that the double standard Polled 
Durhams were originated by selecting 
certain freaks of nature which ap- 
peared within the Short-horn breed, 
with hornless heads tho from horned 
ancestry. That there were such freaks 
among the Herefords seemed logical. 
Mr. Gammon made inquiry among all 
the breeders of pure-bred Herefords, 
and located seventeen such hornless 
freaks or variations, of which’ he pur- 
chased all the bulls and seven cows for 
his experimental herd. From that herd 
the present Polled Herefords were de- 
Veloped. 

It will thus be seen that these 
Polled Hereford cattle are simply pure- 
bred Herefords without horns, and 
hence we feel that the first and chief 
factor in the success of the enterprise 
is the cattle themselves, for to all the 
Tecognized merits of the Whitefaces as 
beef cattle there has been added the 
orniess head. They meet a real need. 

ere is no place for horns in a mod- 
&m breeding herd, and the Polled Here- 
fords provide the means of dehorning 
by breeding. Being no more nor less 
than pure-bred Herefords, less the 
horns, they have at all times profited 

y the increasing popular esteem in 
“aap Herefords are held. Few breeds 
“ve enjoyed a more rapid rise in pub- 
‘© appreciation than has been accord- 
€ the Whitefaces in the last fifteen 
“ars, and the muley strain has of 
‘ourse benefited by this condition. 











raised a step with each generation. 
From the first there has been a strong 
demand for these muley cattle at good 
prices, and this has been a stimulus 
to the producer to develop every ani- 
mal to its utmost capacity. 


The second great factor in the suc- 
cessful development of the breed is the 
organization back of it—the American 
Polled Hereford Breeders’ Association. 
It is organized and incorporated under 
the laws of Iowa. It is not a profit- 
making corporation, but every cent of 
its income is spent to promote the 
breeding and improvement of the cat- 
tle. Its membership is open to all 
breeders, and its affairs have never 
been dominated by a little circle or 
clique of men intent on promoting their 
own ends. The men in charge of its 
affairs from the beginning have been 
men of vision whose whole thought is 
to increase the numbers of Polled 
Hereford cattle and their individual 
merit, thereby adding to their popv- 
larity and resulting in their more uni- 
versal distribtuion thruout the beef- 
producing sections of the world. 

From the first the organization has 
been intolerant of fraud. The sales un- 
der its supervision and management 
are recognized as clean-cut, honorable 
auctions, strictly business transactions 
at cash considerations, and with no 
“understandings” between buyer and 
seller. The resulting public confidence 
has been a big force in putting the 
breed where it is today, and the fact 
that these principles are held to rigidly 
is making these association sales in- 
creasingly popular with both buyer 
and seller. 

The members of the association are 
intelligent, enthusiastic, persevering, 


Make This Test 


Go to the farm of any owner usin 

Model"‘D’” BATES STEEL MULE, 

Ask him to run BATES STEEL 

MULEover freshly plowed ground 

See if you can find any packing of 

soil. cop. up the ground imme- 
in 


diately b crawlers. Notice 
that there is no soil packing—the 

bed under crawlers is exactly 
as loose as rest of the field. Also 
notice how fast and how easily he 
double discs and drags the ground 
in one operation. 


Crop Yield Increased 


Next visit some farm on_ which 
other type tractors are used. Note 
how much smaller the crop planted 
én the wheel tracks than that plant- 
semi ting of heavy tracer 
how soil packing of heavy tractor 
wheels has held back the growth— 
forced moisture from the soil— 
acked the ground so solidly that 
fife iving air scarcely reaches the 
Compare this with the full, even 
owth ail over the farm pring 
BATES STEEL MULE. Think o 
the value of this increased yield 
with present Sood prsces. 
one of many reasons 
are oe BATES STEEL MULES built 
are sold to farmers who formerly owned 
wheel type tractors. 
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Completely Prepares 
Bed 


Practically any tractor will plow. But model 
“D” BATES STEEL MULE completely prepares the seed 
bed from plowing to planting—plows, discs, harrows, rolls, 
plants. For it not and cannot pack the softest soil. Its 
weight—3.5 pounds per square inch of track surface—is 
no greater than the weight under the shoes of asmall boy. 


orse Pp — uc 

Because BATES STEEL MULE completely prepares the 
seed bed in all weatherconditions and works even through 
mud holes, it is unnecessary to retain as large a number 
of horses on your farm as it is where other type tractors 
are used. Ask any owner. You get an immediate profit 
from the sale of more horses than is possible with other 
tractors. And acontinuous saving in feeding and upkeep 
of horses. You can plant money-making crops on the 
five acres required to feed each horse. 


ependable Tractor 
The Model “D’* BATES STEEL MULE for its weight delivere 
more pull and greater speed under more different conditions than 
er three-plow tractor built. It keeps in running order longer 
than other tractors because of its big oversize working parts. It 
will outwear three ordinary tractors. It is built of better and more 
expensive materials than the ave ctor can afford. 
The little,extra that the BATES STEEL MULE costs over theaver- 
age three-plow farm tractor gives it just that dependability and 
capacity for work that all farmers need. People itke John Dodge, 
the automobile maker; Parke-Davis Co., the serum people; Acme 
ement Co. o St. is, Mo., Acme, Okla., and others use 
BATES STEEL MULES for their farm work. 
Gend today for free copy of valuable tractor book. 
Ketchum & Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 


BATES MACHINE & TRACTOR CO, 
623 Benton St., Joliet, Ul. 















Mason Made*2500 Net 
In Five Months 


Nice amount of money for 


five months’ work, isn’t it? 
You can do it as well as Mr. 
Mason and hundreds ofothers 


aredoing. The demand for traction 
ditching is enormous. You can 





make big money with a 


“APerfectTrench at One Cut" 


Traction Ditcher 


With one helper you can dig 





more ditches each day than can 
fifteen men by hand. You make a perfect 
=" ditch at one cut. 
ditching--it’s better,can be done quicker and 
; at less cost. When they know you have one, 
you'll be kept busy; you won't have to look 


Farmers want traction 


for work, it will come to you. Many Buckeye j 


owners have six to twelve months’ work 
ahead. $15 to $20 daily is the net average earnings 


' of hundreds of Buckeye owners. 


Here is a proposi- 


tion that will give you a standing and make you a 
big profit each year. 


Send For Free Book 


A book of solid facts, tells how others are coining 


money, how they get the work, how much it costs to 
do it and all the details of operating. 


Our service department is at your call to get you 


étarted and keep you going, to tell you the prices to 
charge and how to make big money with a BUCKEYE. 
Send now for the book, you can make big money too. 


THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO, 
441 Crystal Ave., 


Findlay, O. 
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conservative, broad-minded, and al- 
ways ready to sacrifice personal inter- 
ests for the good of the breed. They 
have sent animals into distant parts 
of the country, including the southern 
states and California, for public auc- 
tion, when they realized the cattle 
would be sold at relatively low prices, 
for they have wanted to establish 
herds everywhere and thus broaden 
the influence of the breed. 

The policies of the association have 
been laid out along broad lines, with 
the future always in mind. Funds have 
been kept active, not left to accumu- 
late. simply for the purpose of making 
a book showing. Every legitimate bur- 
den of the American Live Stock Regis- 
try Associations has been shared. Pro- 
gressive advertising ideas have been 
adopted so far as funds were available. 
Every effort has been made, and with 
marked success, to provide an outlet 
for the surplus of the so-called “small 
breeder.” 

The breeders of Polled Herefords 
have sought to avoid becoming “self- 
deceived” as to the merits of fheir cat- 
tle. From the first they have taken 
their show cattle into the regular open 
Hereford classes, instead of into spe- 
cial Polled Hereford classes, feeling 
it better to be second in hot competi- 
tion than first in a poor show. The 
show-yard honors won in such shows 
as Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, the Inter- 
national, and others, have done much 
to convince both the public and the 
breeders that they have the goods 

Local organizations, subsidiary to the 


American Polled Hereford Breeders’ 
Association, have been formed in sev 
eral states and in many counties and 


communities. These have had no small 
share in promoting interest in the 
breed and are a great factor in th 
present growth of Polled Hereford af 
fairs. 

All these combined forces have re 
sulted in establishing a “breed” or a 
“strain” of Polled Herefords number 
ing upwards of 25,000 cattle, with an 
organization of over 1,300 members, 
and with 5,000 men using Polled Here- 
fords in their breeding operations—all 
achieved in about seventeen vears, and 
most of it in ten years. 

Polled Herefords are here and here 
to stay. They fill a real place in the 
cattle husbandry, and are daily becom- 
ing a more important feature of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 





Killing Burdock 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Burdock is a biennial, and does not 
seed till the second year. The main 
thing to do is to see that none goes to 
seed. After it is in bloom, take a spade 
and cut one inch below the ground; 
the root will die in a few days. If cut 
above the ground it will seed out where 
it is cut off. Cutting with a scythe 
or mower will never kill burdock 

I lived on a farm that was grown up 
to burdock, and I got rid of it in a 
few years. 


Dallas County, Towa. 





The Farmer and the High Cost 
of Living 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We are very much interested in 
crops that require less labor to pro- 
duce. Farmers here worked this past 
spring eighty-eight hours per week— 
plowing, seeding and planting—expect- 
ing to hire for cultivating and harvest. 
But the labor market was apparently 
cornered, and the farmer could not hire 
help profitably to produce a full crop. 

We had heat and moisture enough 
to make seventy-five bushels of corn 
per acre, but most of us will be satis- 
fied with forty, for we have a full crop 
of weeds. 


The weather for harvesting small 
grain was very favorable for those 
short of help; but the poor farmer, 


who was induced to sow spring wheat 
to keep others from starving, will get 
no more wheat than he sowed. 

As to the high cost of living, while 
trving to shove each other off of the 
high-cost platform, the farmer will un- 
doubtedly go first, because, as a rule, 
he stands singly, while other industries 
stand collectively. Sut I don’t see 


where the laboring man or any other 
consumer of farm products will gain 
anything but temporary relief. 

Now, then, who pays more for living 
than the farmer? 


He works twice as 
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EVERY WORKING DAY IS DEMONSTRATION DAY 


We feel grateful for the patronage shown the YANKEE 


$1,765.00 


Priced low to insure vol- 
ume sales. Every dollar 
buys tractor value. Manu- 
factured and Guaranteed 
by a company making 
tractors only—one size 
and one price. 


AMERICAN 


TRACTOR at the Iowa State Fair. 


THE YANKEE lived up to its reputation 


It proved again that built-in quality insures reliable performance. 

Farmers saw, in the YANKEE TRACTOR, a practical machine on which they 
can rely during the rush days of farm work. Dealers saw, in the YANKEE 
TRACTOR, a machine, moderately priced, with three years of experience and 
a responsible company behind it, which, when sold, “stays sold.” 

There is no freak construction about the YANKEE TRACTOR nor is it known 
for freak performance. It’s built to work day after day under trying conditions. 


It plows, discs and harrows just as you would expect a tractor to do. 


It pulls 


three 14-in. mold board plows under average soil and operating conditions. It 
has ample power for a 24-in. grain separator, an 18-in. ensilage cutter, a 10-ft. road 
grader, acorn sheller, feed grinder,eaw rigand other power work about the farm. 
Compare materialsand construction with any other tractor of its size or price. One 
size and one type gives us quantity production and a low quantity selling price. 
In every sense the YANKEE is a finished tractor—one with which the dealer 
can build up a permanent trade and one which gives absolute satisfaction to 


every customer. 


May we send you a catalog, or better yet, demonstrate the YANKEE on your farm? See how !t 
plows, how it works at the belt, hew easily it is handled. We have just received our new catalogs 


IOWA TRUCK & TRACTOR COMPANY 


1440 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
Distributors of Yankee Quality Tractors for Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota. 


TRACTOR CORPORATION 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 











many hours per week, compared with 
other labor; consequently, he eats 
more and wears out more clothing. 
He pays practically the same price and 
goes farther after what he needs. Ap- 
parently, the high cost of living has 
driven the boys to go railroading; the 
farm is sold to the speculator, and 
worked by the tenant. 
JOHN HANDEL. 
Iilinois. 


As a Nebraskan Sees It 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Was not the real thing that aroused 
the ire of your Missouri critic the fact 
that Wallaces’ management is both 
broad-minded and strives to arrive at 
fundamental economics? I have seen 
many things in the paper that did nat 
quite agree with things as I look at 
them, but that need not arouse my 
enmity, for I may be mistaken, and 
possibly we are both mistaken, but as 
long as we are both earnestly seeking 
the truth, we are both on the right 
track. Concerning codperation, many 
ventures are unsuccessful from a fin- 
ancial standpoint, yet in a roundabout 
way they do a great deal of good; thru 








actual or potential competition they 
force a fair price from competing con- 
cerns. 

Our Nebraska Farmers’ Union is 
branching out into many lines of en- 
deavor—exchanges, elevators and com- 
mission firms, yet we try to keep the 
idea to the front that fair prices, and, 
in fact, potential competition, is the 
biggest fruit of our endeavor. 

A strong store of wholesale goods at 
Omaha will make catalog houses, 
wholesalers and jobbers sit up and 
take notice. We will be glad if our 
state exchange pays its way; we may 
be sure that a dozen enterprises doing 
business in Nebraska will sell just a 
little cheaper than before. Thus, if 
the state exchange only cuts even, the 
Farmers’ Union may know that it has 
benefited not only its members thru- 
out the state, but also several times 
as many consumers outside our organ- 
ization that still patronize old line sys- 
tems. I merely mention this as an 
example. The entrenched system hates 
to have its monopoly even slightly cur- 
tailed. 

We are glad to see farmers’ eleva- 
tors prosper as they are prospering in 
Nebraska. We wish the best of suc- 
cess to milk producers’ associations, 
etc. But we would like to see con- 





sumers’ leagues formed in all our larg 
er cities and many of the smaller ones 
that could take their carloads of pota- 
toes, apples and other commodities 
direct from the individual farmer or 
from associated farmers. 


Like you told us in your comment on 


“eats” in New York, if they want to 
pay for service it may cost three to 
five cents a pound to deliver a half 
peck of potatces in a city, when the 


farmer is getting but 60 cents a bushel 
for the same spuds. But that is not 
economy. 

Those “great middle classes,” as the 
middlemen like to call themselves 
have dominated community and nation 
this long while, and are pretty strong!s 
entrenched, but we can get along with 
out a large part of them if we produ 
ers at one end and the consumers 4 
the other will first organize and thea 
get together. 

However, the mere fact of consuil 
ers forming a strong organization wi! 
induce merchants to lower their prices 
to them probably 10 pet cent, and thus 
they will benefit by collective buyité- 
Wallaces’ Farmer is only striving & 
ward true economy and to be efficient 
and eliminate waste. 

E. W .FERGUSON, JR. 

Nebraska. 
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Favors Soy Beans ,as an Emer- 
gency Hay Crop 


Referring to our recent article on 
emergency hay crops, in which we 
gave Sudan grass and cane the prefer- 
ence over soy beams, one of our lowa 
subscribers rings up the point that 
Suden grass, cane and millet are much 
narder on the land than soy beans. He 
says that he grew millet about ten 
years ago On good bottom land, and 
secured a@ heavy crop of hay, but -that 
ever since then he has been unable to 
get a good crop on this land. He thinks 
miNet caused permanent damage. 
He suggests, therefore, that even tho 
coy beans may yield less than Sudan 
grass, sorghum or millet, nevertheless, 
i) the long run, soy beans may prove 
to be more worth while. 

Unquestionably, Sudan grass, sor- 
ghum and millet take as much if not 








more out of the land then corn. The 
experience of most people is that these 
cro] 3s leave the ground in even worse 
shape than corn. However, we would 
not ordinarily expect a permanently 
bad effect, such as our correspondent 
describes. Soy beans are a legume, 
and thru their roots, especially when 
inoculated, add a little fertility to the 
soil. They are decidedly more expen- 


sive to grow than Sudan grass or sor- 

m, and, the yield is decidedly less. 
Iowever, the quality of the hay is 

ther better. 

If our readers are up against a real 
emergency for hay, we believe they 
will get the best results from Sudan 
grass or sorghum. However, they also 
must remember that the soil will be in 
decidedly better condition after soy 
beans. 











The Gold Mines of Van Buren 
County 
(Continued from third page) 


cent, with some close to 100 per cent. 

nat was from 10 to 40 per cent better 
the imported ground rock tested. 
ld mine in the back yard,” de- 
one enthusiast who had been 
worrying over the hilly miles between 
his farm and the nearest railroad sta- 
tion 


The mining of this brand of gold, 








however, proved to be quite a job. The 
ideal system for the county seemed to 
be to have a portable crusher that 


could be taken from farm to farm, so 


that the cost of hauling would be cut 
to the minimum. For a time, while 
every one was agreed on wanting lime, 
no one wanted to run the crusher. 
Finally, Mr. J. E. Moore volunteered. 
Mr. Moore has spent most of his life 
in educational work, but some time 
ago he decided that farming was a bet- 


ter business than teaching, and went 
back to the pursuits of his youth. He 
bought a Van Buren county farm Like 
all the rest of the farms, it needed 
lime. He decided that it was worth 
while for him to go into the business 
so that he could be sure of lime for his 
own tarm. 

He and the county agent went 
around the county for a day and a 
half and contracted for the sale of 
one thousand tons at $1.50 per ton. 
Then he bought a small crusher, with 
a capacity of two tons an hour, and 
started in. His first job was to grind 
out one hundred tons for himself. 

‘In doing the rest of the work, Mr. 
Moore is moving from neighborhood 
to neighborhood and crushing local 
rock deposits, so that the haul for the 
lime-buying farmers is very short. The 
main difficulty now is to prevent the 
farmers from running over their orig- 


inal orders and keeping the crusher in 
one place too long. 
Rock ledges on many a Van Buren 


county farm are taking on new value 
since this work has started. Many are 
like Warren Beebe, a farmer near Bon- 
aparte, who gave a rather spotty clover 


field a disapproving glance as he led 
the way down to his limestone ledges. 

sy the time we get a little of this 
Tock here up on that field, there will 


~ a different story to tell,” he de- 
ared. 

ne was right. There will be a dif- 
ae story not only for his own farm, 
ut for a good part of Van Buren coun- 
y as well. And while this season the 
ssa may be about iimestone, next 
“ason it will be about more alfalfa, 
and more clover, and eventually about 
ty, and better corn. The gold mines 
ile Buren county will pay big divi- 
“nds to their owners in increased ag- 
Neultural prosperity. 


Ver’ 
CA jay 
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Getting a “Square Deal”: Price for Your Wheat 


Disappoint the crooked wheat buyer. You are entitled to a certain price for your wheat, 
according to kind and quality. The September Farm Journal tells just what that price is—don't 
let it go for a cent less. How to settle price disputes, figure freight charges, etc., are fully ex- 
plained. It is the first comprehensive statement made by a farm paper to wheat growers and 
is complete in the September issue of The Farm Journal. 


“Pulling Together for Farmers’ Profit” “No Cheaper Building Material in Sight” 

Three farmers’ organizations—The Farmers’ National This article tells why farmers cannot expect lower 
Council, The Nationa! Grange, and The National Board prices and shows the wisdom of building and making 
of Farm Organizations—are now working separately to improvements now. 
advance the farmers’ interests. From their own state- Other Top-Notch Articles in the 
ments, The Farm Journal shows how and September Issue: 
why these three organizations should unite i ica teell Miike on the atch 
on a common program. Read this article. What Is Hidden in a Pedigree? 

“3,633 Miles Across the $50,000 From a $2,000 Investment 
Wealth- Belt” i wr eg an Automobile 
eating the Home 

What we think about roads, crops and Making Every Apple Work to the Limit 
people after automobiling over the hig * Corn Cribs That Defy Old Man Time 
ways of 12 states. Read this article, too. 


Poison Gas and Other Ways of Killing Rate 
“A Farm With Apoplexy” 


Protecting Our Furred Friends 
Shall We Waste Half a Million Road Dollars? 
Dr. W. J. Spillman tells how to prevent Paint Puts Profits Into Your Pants Pockets 
loss of your farm through a speculative 
high blood-pressure, followed by a bust- 








Ways of Getting Acquainted With Your Tractor 


Send 50c Now! 
For Two Full Years 
Send 50c for subscription from July | 
1919 to June 192!. Or four years for $I. 
Money back any time you ask. Or ask nearest news 
dealer for September Farm Journal, now out. 











up. 
“Police Protection for Every 
Country Home” 


“Several States have rural police, and many others 
are thinking of it. This article tells how it works and 


The farm ournal 


**The Paper to Farm By”’ 


PHILADELPHIA 





134 Washington Square, 


























Here's the Reason 
why 5000 Farmers 


Had Good Seed 
Corn Last Spring 


Successful farmers, those who a/ways 
have the best crops, realize the impor- 
tance of good seed. They know poor 
crops are due to weak seed, which causes 
missing hills, barren stalks and smallears. 
They select seed corn with care and dry it carefully. Heating, 
souring, molding, weaken and spoil even the best seed corn. 
These things are due to lack of complete circulation of air around 
the ears, to moisture remaining in the kernels, to uneven drying. 


Bain’s Peerless Seed Corn Dryer 


keeps seed corn perfectly. Every double-pointed hook holds two ears. 
The point of the hook Fors into the pithy center of the ear at the butt, holding it 
firmly so that nothing touches the kernels. This hook /ets the air in and moisture out. 





















Bain’s Peerless 
Seed Corn Dryer 




















The corn dries in about half the time ordinarily required. Each kernel dries evenly and completely, F 
keeping more oil around the tender seed germ. This makes stronger seed, better able to withstand the cold yd 
spring ground, and stimulates growth even under unfavorable conditions. It makes a stronger root system, ? 
reaching out farther for food, causing vigorous growth, big ears and fully developed kernels. From 10 to 20% ? 
increase in the crop invariably results from the use of this dryer — 









MADE IN TWO STYLES —_. Circular and flat, and in six sizes 
—two circular and four flat. 

Following are the prices, F.O. B. factory: 
No. 1, Circular Seed Corn Dryer, $28.00 No. 2, Straight Seed Corn Dryer, $21.00 
No. 2, Circular Seed Corn Dryer, 20.00 No. 3, Straight Seed Corn Dryer, 15.00 
No. 1, Straight Seed Corn Dryer, 25.00 No. 4, Straight Seed Corn Dryer, 12.00 


7 Bros. | 
Mfg. Co, ! 

7 Dept.D 

@ Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


Gentlemen:— 
Herewith I enclose 


si . Don’t wait. Order today. We prepay freight Pita aaa a 
Order Now—We Prepay Freight charges when cash accompanies your order. Z in payment for wna 
Illustrated circular sent free if you say so, but it’s safer to order now. Money ilar acta { 

if not satisfied after 15 days trial. You can’t lose by ordering 4 ae Bain Peerless Seed 


today, and you get immediate shipment. Don’t delay. 
Order NOW. 


BAIN BROS. MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1\OWA 


Corn Dryers. It is understoud 
you'll prepay freight to my town. | 
If you don’t want to order now, but | 
@ want our illustrated circular sent free 
put a cross in this square (J 


A Name.ncccerecccccscssee- 
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By I. W. DICKERSON 


reop’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 


Dicke 
A 3-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Automobile Headiights 





nesota correspondent writes: 


A 


“J noticed in a recent issue an in- 
quiry about the proper way to adjust 
the _—— rhts on an automobile, and 
will send my pian, which I think will 
do for 1 ie average driver, but may be 
varied 2 little to suit individual cases. 

“Stand the car with the front facing 
about forty feet ome the side of a 
buil r or tight board fence, or any 
thing that will show up the light in 





---..| 
FIG.£. TOP) VILLA. 
FILA DLIG/I7. o- 
= OF ~o| 
aia | 
_— “FT. 
wo —___ SOUND hatin ea 
FIG... SIDE VIEW. 
good shape. Take a dark night for 
the purpose, and after turning on the 
lights, adjust them so the circles of 


light just come together nicely and the 


lower edges of the circles about one 
foot from the ground, as shown in 
Figures 1 and 

“Have the lens and reflectors clean 
so as to get a clear light. If the re- 
flectors are highly polished silver 
plates, one should be careful in clean- 
ing them. Do not use any kind of pol- 
ish if vou can avoid it, but use Canton 
flannel Also, do not rub in a circle, 


but from center outward.” 











We wish to thank our correspondent 
for rnishing us with this method of 
adjustment, which has proved satisfac- 
tory in his experience The most de- 
sirable distance ahead wil depend toa 
large extent on the strength of the 
lights and the likes of the driver. Our 
correspondent neglected to state that 


each lamp should first be regulated to 
give uniformly bright light on the 
well, before starting to adjust the two 
lights with respect to each other. 


Washing Sand for Cement Work 


correspondent writes: 


An Illinois 


*J would like to know how to con- 
struct a device for washing sand which 
i am taking from a large hill for con 
crete work. There is plenty « nning 
wat twenty feet from the sand, and 
by f ing this for twenty rods ! n 
get ti water right the sand with a 
fali of from four to six feet. How can 
1 go about making an outfit to wash 
the sand?” 

There are various ways in which 
this can be done, the choice depending 
to a considerable extent upon how 
large a scale one wishes to work. 
Where only a few yards are needed, it 
can be washed by putting small quan- 
tities in a sieve and dashing it up and 
down in a tub of water. Another very 
satisfactory way to handle larger 
amounts would be to run sand and 
water together into a continuous type 
concrete mixer. The agitation of sand 
and water together would insure that 
all silt and clay would be carried off 
by the water. Where still larger 
amounts are to be handled, this could 
be done by pouring the sand down an 
incline and at the same time pouring 


water over and thru it. The chute or 
incline would have to be kept shaken 
in some way, probably the best way be- 


ing to make it in the form of a cylinder 


and heve it revolve slowly. This would 
also give an opportunity to grade the 
sand, if desired, after the water had 


left it. 
Our correspondent can flume the wa- 
ter 


as proposed, but we believe a bet- 
‘position would be to use a cen- 
pump driven by a gasoline en- 























since it will probably be neces- 
have an engine on the job 


gine, 
sary to 
anyway. 





Movement of Pistous in Two- 
Cylinder Engines 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“One party that the pistons 
on a two-cylinder (four-cycle) motor, 
with the cylinders twin or lying togeth- 


er, move in opposite directions, and 


claims 





that the crank-throws are on opposite 

sides of the crank-shaft. The other 

party claims that the crankthrows are 

on the same side of the crank-shaft, 

and t! the pistons move up and down 
together. Which is gl 

Both are right. Some of the tractors 

having twin cylinder motors have one 

typ crank-shafit, while others have 

the second type. The opposite crank- 

throws with the pistons moving in op- 

irections have a better bal- 

the mechanical parts and are 

ed to start more easily, but 

ir explosions unequally spaced. 

Those with crank-throws on the same 

side of the crank-shaft have their ex- 


plosions equally spaced, but require 
heavy counterbalances on the crank- 
shaft to overcome the heavy inertia of 





the moving cylinders. Both types are 
entirely successful, and there is practi- 
cally no choice between them. 


Width of Belt for Thresher 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“IT would like some advice on the 
width of belt I should get to use on a 
22-inch separator to be pulled by a 10-20 





horse power tractor. I have been 
thinking of a 60-foot, double, 7-inch, 
five-ply belt. What do you think of 


this size?” 
The length of the belt mentioned is 
about right, but it is hard to say as to 


the width without knowing the make 
of tractor or feet per minute at which 
the belt is to be run, as it varies all 
the way from 1,600 to 3,200 feet per 
minute. Ordinarily a 6-inch belt of 
the type mentioned will be sufficient 
for a 10-20 horse power tractor, and 
many belt pulleys on that size are 
only 6 inches face. Still, if the tractor 


will take a 7-inch belt, it will last that 


much longer. 





Proper Charge for Harvesting 
Grain 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“What is a reasonable price to pay 


per acre for cutting wheat, barley or 
oats, using horses and binder of my 
own? My neighbor wants me to cut 


his grain, but neither of us know what 


the proper charge is 
The proper charge at the present 
prices for keeping a horse would be 
about as follows, the neighbor to fur- 
nish the twine: 
Four horses per day, at $1.25....$ 5.00 
Driver, per day ot oa ets tate We , 3.50 
Interest and depreciation on 
binder, including oil, $48 per 
year of say 15 days, per day.. 3.20 
PPO arr ery $11.70 
Cost ‘per acre, assuming 15 
eS ee 78 


Ventilation for Barn and 
Hog House 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“f expect to build a barn 36x42 feet, 
14 feet to the square, with hay-mow 
overhead and with self-supporting roof 


What size ventilating flue should be 
used? Also, how many ventilators and 
what size flues should be used on a 


hog house 20x60 feet, with a 5-foot wall 
and a one-third pitch roof? I have in 
the roof four ventilating windows and 
twenty roof windows that are not ven- 
tilators. I have twenty pens, each 6x8 


feet, with a 4-foot alleyway thru the 
center.” 
We can tell very little about the 


ventilation required without knowing 
the number of head of stock to be kept 
in the barn and how tight the walls are 
to be constructed. Assuming that there 
will be twenty head of stock, there 
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Dimension for dimension, 






of any other farm engine you ¢ 








enough to eliminate vibration. 










face ground to fit. 
maintain compression. 


Don’t let low 
go hand in hz ae 
costs far less to own. 











Lauson “Frost King” 
ready to put in the fuel and run. 




















The Lauson 15-25, the Tractor with the 
Dust Proof Constractica 

Dust, dirt and grit play have oc vith 

of the ordinary tractor, cat 

breakage, and 

expensive repairs. “ 

The Leuson 15-25 is abe: rate ly c 
. v 
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a dust-proof housing 
The is the ‘Full Jewel’’ 
having 24 Hyatt and Timken roller a 
bearings which insure easy running 
dust-proof constr tic 
th 














Cheaper and More of It if You Use 


LAUSON “FROST KING” ENGINES 
' 


power rating for power rating, 
more work out of a Lauson “Frost King” engine than zou can get out 
ean buy. 
The reason is “Frost King” construction—drop forged and | machined 
hardened parts and perfect balance in the slow speed engine—heavy 


GET THIS QUALITY 


Valve stems in “Frost King” engines are nickel steel with 


price blind you to high 
“Frost King” 


self contained stationary eng 


you can get 


And it wil 








cast iron § 
Cylinders and pistons are ground—save wear— 4 
5 
operating cost. The tw Z 
may cost you more to buy, but it 5 
4 
y 
READY TO USE ae 
» 


of 


ine comes to you 
Mount it where you want to and 
start working. You'll find it so 
perfectly balanced that it stays 
where you put it. 


CHOOSE YOUR SIZE 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


“FROST KING” Stati nary type is made in 
sizes from 1¢ to 18 H. P. izes 3 to 18 H. P 
use Kerosene for fue wh ha e engine do 
you want? Tell us ‘and we will send you 
complete information and name of nearest 
LAUSOW Dealer. 

Builders of 
engines for 
ous Lauson * 


















the LAUSON “FROST KING" 
years—also builders of fam- 
Full Jewel’ Kerosene Tractors. 
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should be two out-take flues, about 20 
inches square, or two round ones 22 
inches in diameter. There would prob- 
ably be required about twenty intake 
openings, each 6x10 inches. 

In the hog house there should prob- 
able be three out-take flues, which, 
with the usual allowance of 22 square 


inches per hog, would need to be about 
20 inches in diameter. But with the 
additional ventilation from the four 


roof windows, we think three out-take 
flues 15 inches in diameter will be suf- 
ficient. 


Car M 


A Minnesota correspondent 





lisses on One Cylinder 


writes: 








“My four-cylinder car misses on one 
cylinder after it is shifted to high gear 
and keeps on missing until it has 
reached a fairly good speed, when it 
stops missing. I have adjusted the 
air valve on my carburetor, both tight- 
ening and loosening it, but it seems to 
help only for a few minutes. The mag- 
neto, plugs and wiring seem to be all 

ight. When the engine runs slow and 


parle hard, it does not miss at all.” 


lt is rather difficult to locate a trou- 


ble of this kind without having an op- 
portunity to examine the car and see 


how it works under various operating 
conditions. We should also know the 
make of the car, or, at least, the type 
of ignition. We assu however, that 
it is a low-tension magneto and sepa- 
rate coil ignition. 

From the description, we suspect 
the trouble mentioned is a combination 
of valve and coil point trouble. The 
fact that the other cylinders fire prop- 


me 


erly indicates that nothing much can 
be wrong with the carburetor adjust- 
ment, and that the magneto is working 
properly. Examine the valve seats 
and stems carefully, and see if there 
is not a tendency for one of them to 
stick slightly at certain speeds. Also 


try closing the spark plug gap a trifle 
and cleaning and adjusting the coil 
point on that cylinder. We think one 
of these will remedy the trouble. 




















BUILT WITH PLENTY OF 
FREE AIR SPACE 


There's no heat waste in a Gilt Edge Pipsless 

Therec AN'T BE for there's 5 y 
pe a at or airto rise in betwe een the fi repot 
and radiator and the inner casing, W 1” 
itself a triple wall insulated Jacket ‘wh of- 
fera sirong resistance te the penetration oF 


heat. And between the inner and oater < igs 

there is plenty of room for returt me air to 

descend freely. Proper heating I r 

ventilation are both essured by t! ese get nerons 

eir spaces, y 

vi at Furnace 

will heat all rooms of an ordinary dwell! to 

acomfortable porsture from ra) nes ster 

without warm air mok r and 
Fr odstu fs 


grime are kept, out vot th the room. 

ean't spoil in cellar, Goes in smallest. c ar 

easily—can be installed in house now ! 8 

ee Will do all any other pipeless fura- 

ace willdo—and more. 

uxt for bookict telling a lot of things about turn- 
heating every well- posted person euzht to know 





R. J. SCHWAB & SONS CO. 
293 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


What Is the Farm Bureau Worth ? 


An Illinois subscriber writes that 
there is some hesitation in beginning 
farm bureau work in his county be- 


cause not much is known about the 
results of such organizations in other 
‘ s and counties. He asks that in- 
formation on this subject be presented 
thru Wallaces’ Farmer so that the 
doubters may learn what the organ- 
iz n is worth. 

Sinee the farm bureau movement be- 
gan, we have told thru editorials, spe- 
( articles, news notes and letters 
what the farm bureau was doing, what 
t nned to do, and what we hoped 

ild do. For some time, while the 

i nent was young, the plans and 
hopes were stressed a little stronger 
than the accomplishments. This may 
} hy our correspondent asks for 
I time when hopes and plans were 
the biggest thing about the farm bu- 
reau has passed. While it has a future 
mendous promise for agricultural 








The Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, 
altho only of very recent origin, re- 
ports the following work done in the 
last few months: 

Sent-president to New York state to 
enter into negotiations with other 
states for a national federation of farm 
bureaus. Voted to petition congress 
for repeal of the daylight saving law— 
189,000 petitions sent to congress. 
Voted to hire legal counsel to recom- 
mend, where possible, certain classifi- 
cations of the law affecting agriculture 
to the code commission. Voted to es- 
tablish Farm Bureau Day at the state 
fair, and to bring the president of the 
New York state federation here for the 
principal address. Voted to codperate 
with the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association in the employment of a 
“trouble man” at the Union stock 
yards. Met with Illinois and Indiana 
farm bureau federations on problem of 
employing special investigator on cost 
of production and marketing practices. 
Secretary called to Washington by the 
Secretary of Agriculture to conter on 
recommendations for special investiga- 
tion on cost of production. 

There are more items, but these are 
enough to show that the state federa- 





( 
advancement, we need not lay all the 
st on that. For the farm bureau 
h lso a record of fine accomplish- 
ment 

ee reports dealing with the work 
of farm bureaus in three states have 
— 








reached this office recently. Ai! show 
results that are worth quoting to any 
man who doubts the worth of the farm 
bur 


report is the regular monthly 


sur ry of work accomplished by 
cou! agents, working thru the farm 
bureaus, in Missouri. Each farm bu- 
reau has reported the work of special 
note that has taken place in the last 

The list of work done is 


thirty days. 
lluminating. 
int items: 


Here are some of the 
“Egg demonstration; 





imp 
cereal disease survey; army worm con- 


trol: organization of pure-bred live 
stock association; pig club organiza- 
tion; grain grading demonstrations; 
hog feeding demonstrations; wheat 
and oats smut control; labor bureau 
for securing harvest hands; calf club; 
lime crusher; soy bean inoculation; 
cooperative elevator; farm loan asso- 








cia hog cholera control; alfalfa 
demonstrations; farmers’ warehouses; 
soil tests; grasshopper control; trac- 
tor demonstration; organization of 
cow-testing association.” 

There are always matters in every 
community connected with raising 
crops, handling live stock, or market- 
ing produce, on which every good 
farmer wants information. There are 
also often problems connected with 
the same subject on which every good 
farmer wants concerted action for 
some improvement. In the one case, 
a farmer may call for help with the 
army worms in his corn field; in the 
other, he may decide that local condi- 
tions demand that he ship his live 
stock codéperatively rather than thru 
@ local buyer. 


To answer his first request, the 


farmer has a man with a farm train- 
Ing ahd education, who, in addition to 
his original knowledge, has an ac- 
quaintance with the methods of the 
best farmers of the county, and usu- 
ally s » education in agricultural sci- 
ence. He is the county agent. To an- 
8wer his second request, there is al- 
Teady formed an organization of good 
farmers which is capable of taking 
hold of any project calling for organ- 
wation and pushing it thru to comple- 
ton. That is the farm bureau. 

aoe a county organization is not 

oug 


' There are state and national 
Problems that demand the farmer's at- 
tention. So far as the state is con- 
ferned, the farm bureau offers a means 
for carrying out the will of the farmer. 




















tion is worth while. Or, take the work 
of the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
In the last few months it has pushed 
thru the legislature a bill making col- 
lective bargaining by farmers legal; it 
has put into operation a wool market- 
ing plan that has saved the sheepmen 
thousands of dollars; it has secured 
the adoption of fair wheat marketing 
rules; in general, it has made the farm* 
er a stronger force in business and 
politics in Illinois than he has ever 
been before. 

We have still to form a national fed- 
eration of farm bureaus, but the mo- 
ment of organization is not far off. 
When that time comes, deliberations 
at Washington on agricultural matters 
may take a different turn. 

The only hope of advancement for 
the farmer, as for any class, is for him 
to learn more about his own business 
and the world in which he lives, and 
in the light of this knowledge to act 
with decision and with power. Only 
thru organization can he hope to do 
either; only thru a well-balanced or- 
ganization can he do both. 

The county, state and national farm 
bureau offers the farmer an organiza- 
tion adequate in plan, in scope and in 
power for maximum accomplishment. 
A county without a farm bureau today 
is losing money. A moment’s examina- 
tion of a farm bureau will prove that. 
But a county without a farm bureau is 
losing more than money; it is losing 
the opportunity to work with the pro- 
gressive farmers of America for a 
better day for the farmer and for the 
nation. 





Long, Smooth Corn 


Over a large part of Nebraska they 
have come to the conclusion that corn 
with a long, smooth ear will ordinarily 
stand more grief and yield more than 
corn of the so-called show type. The 
Nebraska station has four years of 
experimenting which indicates that 
the large, rough type of ear yields an 
average of 51 bushels to the acre; the 
short, rough, 57 bushels; the short, 
smooth, 57 bushels, and the long, slim, 
smooth, 59 bushels. For some reason 
corn with long, slim, smooth ears that 
partake slightly of flint characteristics, 
stands trouble better than the more 
fancy looking corn of central Iowa and 
Illinois. 
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The Best Investment 
for any Farm House 











No other beating method can show as high values in these four vital requirements 
of a good substantial heating plant. 
Ask your dealer today to give you an estimate for equip- 
ping your farm house with this great modern comfort. 
Burns any fuel, does not need cellar, and water pressure is not re- 











quired. Every farm home should have one of these modern IDEAL 
Heating Outfits to make the family more contented and to keep 
the young men on the farm who return from demobilized armies. 


MERICAN x [DEAL — bemes.witl enioy the 
AMERICAN | 


RADIATORS BOILERS IDEAL HEATING 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can be easily and 
quickly installed in your farm house without disturbing your present 
heating arrangements. You will then have a heat- 
ing outfit that will last longer than the house will 
stand and givedaily, economical,and cleanly service. 


Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatest improvement and necessity 
that you can put on your farm, for it 
gives you the needed comfort and 
enjoyment during the long season of 
zero, chilly, and damp weather. 


It is not absolutely necessary to have a cellar 
or running water in order to operate an 
IDEAL heating outfit. There is no need to 
burn high-priced fuel because IDEAL Boilers 
burn any local fuel with great economy and 
development of heat. 


Send forour Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very 
completely and tells you things you fi 
ought toknow aboutheating yourhome. gern ng sonia 
Puts you under no obligation to buy. “IDEAL-Arcola.” 


Thousands of farm 
homes will enjoy the 
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IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 


IDEAL-Arcola Radia- 
tor-Boilers for small 
houses without cellars. 
Hot- water heating as 
simple and easy asrun- 
ning a stove—one fire 


= tisc* AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY oeizs:* = 
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Use Your Ford as a {0 Horse 
PORTABLE FARM ENGINE 














The Perfection Belt Power 
Attachment is all you need. 
Easy to line up with the 
machine you want to drive. 
Has an extra cooling fan, 


We also make The Ideal 
Power Jack for rear drive. 
Fits any car. 


Demonstrated at State Fair 


THE ASHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 


Tremendous 
business 
boom of Peace 
and Prosper- 


Girls Prepare 
fo r Business ity has creat- 
opportuni- 


ties for women Stenographers, Account- 
ants, Private Seeretaries. The positive, 
complete training that you can get at the 
Gem City Business College 
Established 1870—Quincy, Ill. 
will enable you to easily fill these places 
and receive the salaries they pay. 
Write today for handsomely illustrated 
Year Book ribing all courses, Add: 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres., Quincy, Ill. 





100 Virginia Ave. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 

































Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 














CATALOG FREE 
KITSELMAN BROS. cePT.296 MUNCIE, INDIANA 














COR Binder. Sold direct to ly $25 
with fodder binder. Free C: pictures 
of Bary sT Salina, Kans. 


ester, PROCESS CORN HARVESTER 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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nent is for beginners. W<« 











about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm mals—the cx piga, etc.— 
¢ § a tudy 
l any 
tand, 
ed, 

Darwin 
Ons hundred ago, people 
thought that ani never changed. 
They thought tl dogs, co and 
horses of that day were just the same 
as the dogs, cows and horses of ten 
thousand years ago. 3ut many farm 
ers knew better, for they knew that 
some cattle matured earlier and fat- 
tened easier than other cattk and 
they knew that these differences were 
oftentimes inherited Farmers in 
northern England had originated the 
Short-horn breed of cattle by selec- 
tion of this sort The British farmer 
knew that animals could be changed, 
for he himself had brought about 


some very marked changes, oftentimes 
within a period of only thirty or forty 


years. 


Charles Darwin, an Englishman, 
who was born in the same year as 
Abraham Lincoln, and who did his 
best work at about the time of our 
Civil war, was interested in seeing 


how much farmers and plant breeders 


had changed the plants and animals 
with which they were working. He 
even went so far as to think that men 
and monkeys might possibly have 
come from the same original stock 
some hundreds of thousands of years 
ago 


Darwin thought animals changed by 


natural selection, by the survival of 
the fittest For instance, how did 
Shetland ponies originate on those 
barren islands north of Scotland? Ac- 
cording to Darwin, the first horses on 
these islands might have been ordi- 
nary horses There wasn’t enough 
pasture, however, to maintain horses 
of this size, and so every year the 
heavier horses died out, and only the 


smaller animals lived. Year after year 


the climate and t! hort pasture kept 


selecting the hor for small size. 
That was the natural selection of 
horses on the barren Shetland islands. 
In eastern England they had very 
heavy pastures, and here natural se- 
lection favored a very large horse. 


The food could support a large horse, 
and the large horses could drive the 
smaller horses away. 

Darwin had studied geology when a 
voung man, and knew that the geolo- 
gists believed that the world was mil- 
lions of years old. He began to won- 
der, therefore, if nature might not, 
with such a long time to work with, 
develop all the different kinds of ani- 


mals there are with the same kind of 
life to start with. For instance, ten 
million years ago, there may kave 
been only single-celled animals, ani- 
mals so small as to be invisible to the 
eve, and by accident ne of these ani- 
mals might have learned how to di 
vide itself into several | This 
may have been an advantage for me 
reason, and » a type of animal with 
seve cells was a ved by nature to 
propagate. And so thru tl llions 
of years. Finally thea came fish; 
there were no land animals \ But 
in one part of the w d the w ye- 
gan drying up, and by cid one of 
the fish wa idapted to taking 1t iir 
direct from th ail tead of out of 
the M Le! r i ol ) ine 
And this fish, | gr bette dapted 
to the n 1 othe ived 
and had offspt \ st other 
fist 1 And ( INons 
or \ } 


m the same stock as mo ut 

did prove many other t s al- 
most as wonderful. roday anks 

one of the great t scientists that 
ever lived. 

s a boy, Darwin was not 1 h of 


student. His father wanted 
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be a doctor, but after he had gone 
two years to a medical school and -had 
made no progress, his father decided 
to let him do what he wanted to. As 











a young man, he seems to have been 
most interested in hunting and col- 
lecting beetles He was not such a 
very good holar at college, altho 
he seems to have tal lot of inter- 
est in such studies as geology and 
natural history soon 
aft he got thru college, one of his 
old rofesso gave in a chance to 
£0 h a British exped n to South 
Ar a for t urpose of studying 
different ki f plant and animal 
life He spent five years on this trip 
and studied many different kinds of 
plants, animals and men in South 
America. When he came back, his 
heaith was rather poor, and he could 
spend only five or six hours each day 
doing real work. Just the same, he 
kept everlastingly at it, pegging away 
at the same thing day after day, and 
year after year, until he bec: 

as a man who knew exactly what he 


didn’t 
couldn’t 
deny that the facts he had gotten to- 


was talking about. 


é Some people 
like his theory, 


but people 
gether indicated evolution Plants 
and animals have changed ard are 
changing. The change is slow, but it 
is sure. Nature picks out those which 
are fit to survive and kills the rest. 

The Germans read Darwin, and de- 
cided that his theory of the survival 
of the fittest meant that war was a 
natural condition. Therefore, the Ger- 
mans got ready for war in order that 
they might be sure that they would be 
fit to survive. 

Darwin discovered a lot of things 
which help us in the breeding of ani- 
mals and plants today. But he also 
developed theories which the Germans 
used to make the world very miser- 








able. The idea of the survival of the 
fittest may be all right as applied to 
plants and animals. When it ymes 
to human beings, the theory dvesn’t 
apply so directly. The fittest human 
beings to survive are not necessarily 
the strong, ruthless, intelligent people, 
as some of the Germans have secered 
to think. In order to be fit to survive 
under a Christian civilization, human 


beings should also have certain of 
such qualities kindness, honesty 
and truthfulness. 


Sheep and Velvet Weeds 


An Iowa subscriber wants to know 









whether any of cur readers have had 
experience in the matter of sheep eat- 
ing velvet weed, or, as it is sometimes 
called, button weed. 

We would like to hear from 
those who have had had exper 


in this line. 





Horse-Nettle 


An fllinois correspondent sends us a 
sample of horse-nettle and writes: 

“There is a small patch of this weed 
in my corn field. It is a very persist- 
ent grower. The blossom has five pet- 
als, and is lavender in color, with a 
yellow center much like potato blos- 
soms. The potato bugs are quite thick 
on the plants. The roots are white 
and quite similar to Canada thistle 
roots. 2t me know what it is.” 

Horse-nettle is, in fact, as its ap- 
pearance would indicate, a relative of 
the potato. It is unlike the potato in 
that its leaves are covered with spines 


Please kk 


and it lives over from year to year, 
spreading by vigorous underground 
root-stocks. Horse-nettle is generally 


looked upon as one of our very worst 
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weeds, a weed in the same elass ac 

quack-grass aud Canada thistle. Since, 

our correspondent has only a sn 

patch, we suggest that he take 

most energetic measures to get rid 

it before it spreads further. We w { 
cy. 
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“ig owin gael 


advise him to hoe off all plants at the 
surface of the ground once a _ week 
during th ~rowing season for the next 
two year r longer if necessary. Such 
a plan is not practical with a large 
patch, but with a small! patch it is time 
well invested. 











The true value of the 
Firestone No. 2 Fac- 
tory lies in the kind of 

%4-in. tires it turns out. 


All the floor acreage, the 
batteries of special tire 
machines, the carefully 
chosen and organized work- 
ers express themselves in 
one thing: 


A better 3%4-inch tire. 


The reception given the 
new Firestone 34-inch tire 
proves that Firestone could 
and did unite resources and 
volume to produce a qual- 
ity previously unattainable. 


The above are the boiled- 
down facts of a tire made 
in quantity so that every 
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3% inch Tires per Day 


That is the production capacity of Firestone Plant No. 2, devoted solely 
to this size—the size used by more than Aclf the car owners cf America 








one of its mile-giving qual 
ities can be offered at the 
prices mentioned. 


Look at the cross sec 
tion of this tire at your 
Firestone dealer’s. 


From bead to tread, you 8 





find sound, enduring con- c 
struction. le 
You can see the extra rub- be 
ber between fabric layers. ‘a 





At These Prices 





Non-Skid 


182 


30x3% 
32x3%4 
| 6,000 Miles 


Firestone 3%-inch 
Special Molded Tire 


Grey Tebe 
$ 325 


$70 


You can feel the resilience T 
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~ Would Draft for Farm Work 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In view of the acute need for cheap- 
er food and the attention which the 
government is giving this subject, per- 
mit me to bring to your notice a pro- 
posal of a French economist, whose 
I forget, but which recently 
me to my attention thru an article in 
The Living Age. 

This writér suggests that in place 
of military conscription we should 
maintain a national draft of young 
men to supply labor on the farms in 
the production and distribution of 
food. High prices and short supply of 
f 
1 
sf 
t 


name 


ij are due mainly to lack of farm 

wv and the absence of effective co- 

ation between land owners, dis- 
ributers and retailers of food, and the 
national government. This difficulty 
would be overcome by having the na- 
tional government provide an abun- 
a and assured supply of agricul- 
tural labor. 

The term of this federal employ- 
ment might not need to be more than 
one or two years. In most cases it 
eould be for seven months, from April 
to October, inclusive. During the re- 
I 
C 
i 


der of the year the young men 

id attend school or work in those 

ndustries which operate most heavily 
in winter. 

assignment should not be mere- 


ly for farm or ranch labor. The young 
men should be given a _ generous 
amount of education in agriculture by 
simple, interesting, scientific instruc- 


tion thru lectures, farm and field dem- 
trations, and moving pictures. The 
undamental principles of raising 
crops, preparation of the land, selec- 
tion of seed, production and use of 
fertilizers and care of the crops from 
sowing to harvest should be taught, as 
well as the storage of the crops and 
their distribution to market. The breed- 
ing of poultry, cattle and all live stock 
should be taught, with special empha- 
sis laid on the economic importance of 
pure breeds and the selection of the 
most productive individuals for breed- 
ing, as proven by the experience of 
Holstein-Friesian breeding for milk 
There would be abundant opportu- 
nity to teach many scientific facts of 
the out-of-doors relating to the pro- 
duction of fruit and garden vegetables, 
protection against insect pests, culti- 
vation of flowers and the elements of 
forestry. A multitude of interesting 
facts regarding nature would occur to 
any alert teacher. 

This instruction would not only af- 
ford pleasing recreation from manual 
labor, but also would give our young 
men broad and liberal education in ag- 
riculture and in nature and create an 
interest which would attract many of 
them permanently to the farms. And 
it would give all of them robust health 
and keen, lifelong interest in out-of- 
door life. 

The educational division of the plan 
should be in charge of the state agri- 
cultural colleges. 

The abundant supply of dependable 
labor would permit the farm work to 
be done in two shifts of eight hours, 
covering the entire day from sunrise 
to sunset, 4 or 5 a. m. to 8 or 9 p. m. 
This arrangement of shifts would re- 











S 
° 
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move all cause for objection by farm- 
ers to the daylight saving plan, be- 
cause the farmer could direct his work 
to the best advantage at all hours of 
the day. 

As the men would not be exhausted 
by twelve to sixteen hours’ labor, but 
Would be in excellent condition from 


only eight hours’ labor, they could 


more than double the efficiency of the 
f by thoro and intensive cultiva- 
tion. More effective use of land 
would be possible. Areas which are 
I r pasture or waste land could be 


t into fruitful production. Rich 
nds could be drained. Scrub 
g) h corners could be made perma- 
1 Roadsides could be beau- 
ind used for pasturage and for 


rests, 


¢ ‘ . . 

i Sheep raising could be pro- 
mot in order to fertilize abandoned 
far ind to produce mutton and wool. 


urther advantage would be that 
tractors and all 


ra expensive farm ma- 
Chinery could be used intensely. The 
me chinery would be owned by groups 
ot farmers or by the community, and 
Would be sent from farm to farm and 
kept in action sixteen hours a day. 


‘Some implements, such as tractors op- 
fating plows or harrows, could be 
used twenty-four hours a day with the 
help of artificial light supplied by the 
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Riveted Steel 
Stub Tongue 
Flexible Axle 
Wheels Turn 
Faster than 
the Pole. See 
Dotted Lines. 
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WO of the features that make the John Deere 
Corn Binder stand out as an especially good 
machine are its Power Carrier and Quick 
Turn Tongue Truck—great labor savers for both 


operator and horses. 


Power Carrier 


does away entirely with the hard work— 
you don’t have to dump the bundle carrier 
and return it to position hundreds of times during the day. 


Just 


press a foot lever and the Power Carrier does all of the rest. It 
delivers the bundle free of the horses’ path and practically parallel 


with the standing corn. 
on the bundles. 


The horses don’t have to tramp over and 
And because the Power Carrier is always in re- 


ceivin’ position, no bundles are scattered between windrows. 


Quick Turn Tongue Truck 


takes all neck weight 
off the horses and 


makes turning at the ends just as easy as if the horses were 


hitched to a wagon. 


This truck is flexibly mounted—the wheels 


hold to uneven ground constantly—no sluing. 


See this better corn binder at your John Deere 


dealer’s store. 


Write to us for literature that fully de- 


scribes its construction. Write today. Ask for package B2 34 


JOHN DEERE 
S 


Moline, Illinois 


JOHN DEERE 
DEALERS GIVE BOTH 








tractor engine, operated by eight-hour 
shift labor. 

The men should not be quartered at 
the farmers’ homes, tho in some cases 
it might be to advantage if they be 
furnished their midday meal by the 
farmers. They should be housed in 
camps or barracks centrally located in 
agricultural districts, and they would 
sleep and eat their two main meals at 
these military camps. 

These agricultural camps would 
house one hundred or more men, ac- 
cording to the character of the district 
and the means of distribution. The 
men would be sent to the farms and 
brought back to the camps by automo- 
bile. In order to facilitate this dis- 
tribution of the men, as well as to re- 
duce the cost of marketing the crops, 
some of the men could be used in 
building country roads. 

The eight-hour shifts would give the 
men ample time for training classes. 
The educational instruction would be 
given at the camps. 

Housing the men in central camps 
would relieve the farmer’s wife of 
most of the drudgery she now endures 
during the growing season, and would 
interfere in no way with the home life 
of the farmer. 

Three great fundamentals of living 
are food, clothing and housing. Food 
is the product of agriculture. Wool, 
cotton, leather and linen, the raw ma- 
terials of clothing, are products of ag- 
riculture. Lumber, an important ma- 
terial in housing and in furniture, is a 
product of forestry, which is tree ag- 
riculture. The high cost of living can 





be reduced only by abundant and 
cheap production of food, clothing and 
housing. This result is assured by 
the system of national agricultural co- 
operation here presented. Not only is 
it capable of yielding an abundance of 
cheap food and clothing for our own 
people, but also it will insure a liberal 
surplus for export to be exchanged for 
the raw materials we require from for- 
eign countries, 

The most highly perfected social or- 
ganization in the world is that of the 
bees, who produce not only sufficient 
food for themselves but a liberal sur- 
plus for export to mankind, by their 
thoroly organized system of food pro- 
duction. The national system of pro- 
duction of food here proposed for the 
American people is essentially identi- 
cal with that of the bees. 

The plan is wholly practicable. Only 
a few of its possibilities are suggested, 
but from these it is plain that the sys- 
tem can be a powerful national influ- 
ence in the production of food and in 
the education of our young men. 

It is brought to your attention in 
he hope that you will approve of it 
and present it earnestly and persist- 
ently to your associates and to the pub- 
lic. I trust that you will not only ap- 
prove of it, but that you will accept it 
with hearty enthusiasm and do all in 
your power to bring it to public notice, 
that it may be inaugurated as a per- 
manent part of our itional food eco- 
nomics, as well as « part of our sys- 
tem of national education. 

H. W. JORDAN. 

New York, 











Pendergast Fence Boo 
Just off the press—a complete treatise on 
selecting, buying and erecting wire fence. 
Sent free upon request. 


We sell full gauge heavy galvanized 
fence and barbed wire direct from factory 
at first cost. Why pay more? 


United Fence Company 
OF STILLWATER 

322 Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 

263 Front St., Fort Madison, Ia. 














American Fen 

Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Make Him Worth 
Trim that Mule with these 
shears. Made like big mule More 
j raisers demand. Offsethandle. Fits hand 
perfectly. Solidstee! blades that hold edge: 
Won't chew norslip hair. 101-2inches long. 
If your dealer hasn't them, send us 62.00 
for pair postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 
W. C. HEIMERDINGER, 2 

Box 45, 

Loulsviite, Ky, 
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ve Stock Show at the Illinois State Fair 


SHORT-HORNS. 
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W. W. March's Grand Champion Guernsey Bull. Maxwell's Farm's Junior and Grand Champion Holstein Heifer. W. A. Brewerton’s Grand Champion Jersey Cow. 


‘on Belle’ s ‘Masques 





Junior champion female—Gretna Farm, 
on Kelmscott Pink 





Fairfax: 4, Pike, Kershaw, on Kempster 





. and Hermanboy. 
nior bull calves—First , ore ae Aged cows—First, 


Farm, on Dean 


y Enochs & Westnsle | 
ld and Donald Rupert. 
bull calve oF irst 
Commander and 


Get of sire—First and 2, Gretna Farm; 


Senior yore heifers—First, 
on Queen of Blauvelt; 3 





POLLED SHORT-HORNS. 
not so large as 





on pe Ee May 7th; 4, Hamilton Bros., 
on Enchantress H. 

Junior yearling heifers—First, Parsons, 
Kershaw, on Pride 


Crouch & Son, on Prime Tippecanoe. 


Orchard Lake Stock Farm, on Blackbird 338th; 


exhibit was good, 
Senior heifer calves—First, Kershaw, 


e Lass 38th; 4, Yost, on Maple’s Lass 
i Muskogee Blackbird; 


Parsons, on Edith 


ems ty 


Pao” 


was represented by W. 


a on a Deane; 7, Thompson, on 


_ 


Junior heifer calves—First, 
majority of the awards, but Be pn 


be Lady Donald ist; ribbons were placed by . 


7Aeo hes) 


I x A Senior and grand champion 
5 and 6, Enochs & Wortman, 


= ty y+ 
> 3 


TS. 


heifer-—-Hamilton 
Bros., on Queen of Blauvelt. 

Graded herds—First, K 
Breeders’ young herds—First, 
Calf herds—First and x 
Get of sire—First, 
Produce of dam—First, 
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representing three differ- 
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yu h & Son, on Belle Woodford 
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MILKING SHORT-HORNS. THE DAIRY CATTLE SHOW. | 
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interesting exhibit. 
to favor rather 
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good compe tition 
the disp ep of some exceptional dairy ani- 
Much interest was man ife ste “d dur- 
ing ‘the placings in this 
4, Van Natta, on 





heifer calves—First, 
i on Carmen Velie; 


tition against ‘the Oh io osetia rs 


on Lady Rupert 





and grand champion bull—Velie, 





‘Ag ed bulls—First, ar be 2 . 
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heifer—Orchard Lake icki 

on oehgge Fairfax. 

» Orchard Lake Stock 


Master of the Glen; 2 
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The Horse Show 
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ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


is epee ” " very severe, and no one exhibitor 
$s and those representing Cows three years and under five—First : 
PERCHERONS. 
The Percheron show was 


on Charming Mol- 

Thanet Minstrel. 

year-old heifers—First, W s, 
. on Roan — e el; 





many good classes came before the judge. 
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Exhibitors—Dunhams’ 
j I 





Glenwood Beauty 


Oxford Princess and Sil- 





Junior heifer calves—First, 
on Woodburn Beauty 
on Queenston Duchess and Ireby Bonita. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Wades 
on Queenston Duk.e 

Junior champion bull—Otis herd, 
Bedminster Musician, 


sarling buill—First, ; 
4 R. P. Wait, Reynolds, Ill.; S. McClug- 





“¢ *harle ‘. A e 














H, ‘ urish, Manito” 





Farm, Jerseyville, Ill Detweiler & Son, 
Congerville, Ill 
AWARDS. 

Judge—Edward Heisel, Fremont, Towa. 

Aged = stallions—First, Dunhams on 
Durant; 2, Augstin, on Marley Forest; 3, 
4 and 5, Trumans, on Onuphre, Orgelet 
and Oliver; 6, Stubblefield & Son, on 
Lycee. 

Four-year-old stallions—First, Dun- 
hams, on Marshal 127810; 2, Leslie Farms, 
on Marshal 116354; 3, Freitag, on Liberty 
Bond; 4, Dunhams, on Orton; 5 and 6, 
Homeridge Farm, on Giron and Critkue. 

Three-year-old stallion—First, Augstin, 
on Olon; and 6, Corsa, on Carinol and 
Carvictor; 3, Trumans, on Minor; 4, Dun- 
hams, on Inventor; 5, Dunhams, on Dune 
hams’ lago 

Two-year-old stallion—First and 4, 
Augstin, on Oltureco and Marness 2, 
Freitag, on Foch; 3 and 6, Leslie Farms, 
on Omar and Launfal; 5, Miles & Son, 
on Hi Helix 

Yearling stallion—First, Corsa, on Ca- 
rinn; 2 and 3, Augstin, on Ro Landon and 
Marcule; 4, Homeridge Farm, on Kismet; 
5 and 6, Dunhams, on Le Seuer and 
Dreux. 

Stallion foal—First, Moore, on Persh- 
ing; 2, Homeridge Farm, on The Rogue; 
3, Graham, on i ; 4, Stubblefield 
& Son, on Carcoo; 5, Wait, on Julius 

Aged mare—First, Corsa, on Jactelle; 
2, Moore, on Maud; 3, Augstin, on Lur- 
line; 4, Wait, on H rnerie; 5, Stubble- 
field & Son, on Jessie; 6, Randolph Bros., 
on Almeda. 

Brood mares, five years and 
—First, Homeridge Farm, on 
Dunhams, on Monition; 3 
Carmoleta; 4, Moore, on Myra; 5, } 
stin, on Roseland; 6, Homeridge Farm, 
on Tole. 

Four-year-old mares—First Graham, 
on Ella May; 2, McCluggage & Son, on 
Hazel; 3, 4 and 5, Graham, on Eas 
Joibera and Lady Radisnoir 

Three-year-old mare—First, Becker, on 
Wallie Carcookle; 2, Detweiler & Sons, 
on Linda; 5, Randolph Bros., on Chlo- 
medo; 4, Graham, on Nixola 

Two-year-old filly—First and 3, Aug- 
stin, on Roquette and Marline; 2 and 4, 
Dunhams, on Perdita and Merry Winn; 5, 
Stubblefield & Sons, on Mabel; 6, Moore, 
on Louise 

Yearling fillies—First, Corsa, on Car- 
mona; 2, Augstin, on Mar Retta; 3, Stub- 
blefield, on Ruth; 4, Urish, on Lottie; 5, 
Dunhams, on Lucretia; 6, Leslie Farms, 
on Pauline. 

Filly foals—First, igstin, on Mar 
Netta; 2, Homeridge Farm, on Muriel; 3, 
Randolph Bros., on French Girl; 4, Moore, 
on Leone; 5 : 1 6, Randolph Bros., on 
Maplehurst Lady and Maplehurst Maid 

Senior champion stallion—Dunhams, on 



































Durant Reserve—Augstin, on Olou. 
Junior and grand champion stallion— 
Corsa, on Carinn. Reserve—Augstin, on 


Olturco. ; 
Senior and grand champion mare— 


Corsa, on Jactelle. Reserve—Homeridge 
Farm, on Grace. 
Junior champion mare—Augstin, on Ro- 
quetta. teserve—Corsa, on Karnona. 
Mares and foals—First Homeridge 





Farm; 2, Augstin: 3, Moore; 4, Randolph 
Bros.; 5 and 6, Sti bble field & Sons. Pro- 
duce of mare—First, 6 and 8, Randolph 
Bros.; 2 and 5, : in; 3, Freitag; 4, 
Moore; 7, Stubblefield. yet of sire— 
First, Corsa; 2 and 4, in; 3, Dun- 
hams; 5, Moore. Stallion and three 
mares—First, Corsa; 2, Dunhams; 3, Aug- 
stin; 4, Moore; 5, Randolph Bros.; 6, 
Homeridge Farm. 


BELGIANS. 

A very creditable showing was made 
by this breed, with good classes thruout, 
a\ 
1e 


























and excellent individuals beir shown, 





There were no particularly heavy win- 
ners in the Belgian classes, tl awards 
being well distributed among the various 
contenders. This was the only breed of 
horses which was not entirely made up 
of TIilinois breeders, there being three 
Indiana strings the 


Exhibitors—C 
Whiteland, Ind 
Villa, Ill.; John 
Geo. M. Gillespie Son 1, Ind.; 
J. Hirstein & Sons, Trenton, Til: Tru- 
mans’ Pioneer St Farn Bushnell, Ill.; 
Irven Snyder, y Paris, Ind. 
AWARDS. 

Judge—Fdward Heisel, Fremont, Iowa. 

Aged stallions—First, Gillespie & Sons, 
on Carlos; 2 and 4, Markey Bros., on 
Hamlet Boy and Reynolds Lad; 3 and 5, 
Chesney Farms, on Distingue and Ideal. 

Three-year-old stallions—First, Markey 
Bros., on Edgington Boy; 2, Snyder, on 
Mogul. 

Two-year-old stallion—First, Trumans, 
on Dennison’s Paul-de-Wiels; 2 and 3, 
Snyder, on Frank and Admiral Dewey. 

Yearling stallions—First and 2, Snyder, 
on Jupiter-and Jim; 3, Gillespie & Sons, 
on Rowdy. 
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de Marche 


and 6 


Bros., on 
Lake; 4, 


Mark« 
Bijou de 





Chesney 

















Farms on Gypsey, Fairy, Aristi and 
ar-old mares—Firs and 
sons, on Rut Snider and 
r; 2, Griffin, on Cora 
id fillies—First und 3 
Snyder m Fay, Margorie and Myrtle’s 
Bally Markey Bros ( Lola 

Yearling fillies—First and 4, Snyder 
on M d Jenett 2, Gillespie & Sons, 
on Daisey; 3, Hirstein & Sons, on Daisy 

Sel r char illlion—Gillespi & 
Sons, <« 

Junior and grand champion stallion 
Trumat on Dent il de Wiels 
Reserv Snyder, or 

Ser champ mare Snyder, on Bet- 
sey Reserve—Gillespie & Sons, on n- 
named 

Junior and grand champion mare 
Snyder, on Fay Reserve—Snyder, on 





CLYDESDALES 


Stallic foals—I and ( sne 
Far on No, 2314 and No. 2313 sny- 
der, ¢ Ideal 

i mares—First and 3, Snyder on 
Betsey and | Zand nd 7, | 


and | 





nel! had Clydes 
interesting cl: 
Soderburg Osco I 





nner sharing the hon 
“nN VW von is I} j 
‘ e divider 
ha on mal 


stailion 


Soderburg Osce 





Lil spout! 





AWARDS 


Judge Fr 





























Aged Fin urge on 
Come nd ~ sros on 
Genera! isor ind Bay I 1 

Thr ‘ old t s—First, 2 and 

‘ Cedric, Pride of 
‘ar Osco Majesty Lo 
on Jeat Hone | 
ld stallions—F a 2, 
He P ‘ ar Robert | 
} 
tal it 
Sod ) oO 
s < D } ' 
bre i S First, So- 
re ! é \ Ll, on 
i st i on 
I i \ i South 
a al 
I ; Se erg, 
I M ‘ fo in- 
First, ) m | 
2 1 3, Sod o 
d Mary } 
First S« berg 
- « Usco | 

,earu Fir 1, Sor x 
on Liberty Bell and u med; 2, South 
Bros., on Majesty's Beauty; 3, Merna, on 

lari¢ 

Filly foals, bred in U. S.—Fir and 2 
Merna, on unname 

Senior and grand champion stallion | 
Soderberg m Karon Cedric | 

Junior champior stalllon—Merna, on 
McFarland 

Champion sta : din 1 § First, | 
Soderberg, on aron Cedric; 2, Merna, on 
McFarland Reserve—Same 

Senior and grand champion mar 
Merna, on Molly 

Junior champion re Soderbers on | 


Liberty Bell 


\ 
Stallion and three American 
l 


mares 








bred ‘irst, Merna; 2 and 4, Soderberg; | 
3, South Bros Get of sire American- 
bred—First and 4, Soderbs and 5 
South Produc of \merican- 





ix 
Me 


property of 


and Soderberg 
Five stallions 


hibitor—First 


First 








g; 2, South Bri 
Three mares, any e, property of ex- 
hibitor—First, Mer 2 and 4, Soderberg; | 
3, South Bros | 
SHIRES. | 
Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm was the | 
heavy winner in the Shire classes, with 








F. M. Mountjoy Atlanta, In Geo. | 
nacker & Sons, of Ke Ill., 
ng most of t competition Tru- 

champions! s, on 
their stallion Trumans’ 

Blustere: four-year-old mare, 





rrumans’' Duc 
Exhibit 7 









Farn Rushne r Moore | 
ville, Til cs Ludlow | 
nest Turner Til Geo | 






icker & Sons, Kenney er eS | 
erg, Osco, Il jlinn Ransdak 


l.; Francis 
Williams Dewey 
*rban Ill Mey 


Jackson 


ord 








Ma- 









Fishe Urbana, IIL; Bert Warner { 
hor iil s F Champaign, | 
M. Mountjoy il.; A. EL | 

l n, Champaign, Il | 
AWARDS | 
Judge—Edward Heisel, Fremont, Iowa | 
Aged stallior First and Trum s, | 
on Donecote Royal William, Kirtling Bok 
I Captain Osgood; 4, Jackson, | 
T rry Bo 5, Williams, on 7 | 
| 

| 


dorado 





ear- 
», Trumar 


reka St 





Wonder 










anc I 
on Gold Dollar King; 4, Soderberg, 
Osco King 
Two-year-old stallions—First and 
is, on Golden om and Williar 
tel Meyer Bros on Admir 
4, Reifsteck, on Tolono Goal- 
‘ling stallions—First, 2 and 4, Tru- 





Hawt dvocate Hawt 
and Hawthorn Manor; 
on *; 5, Jordan, on South- 


hill Lad 


$ on orn 
Supreme 


kins Goalkeeper 


Stallion American bred—First, | 
Schaff 2, M e, on 
unnar amed | 

Agea 6 i mans 
or Tru Hobbs Lot's | 
Flirt ar oO Queen | 
Diamond; We ngton ! 

























hree -year-old mares—First S« ffe- 
nacker, on Locki Starlight; < rru- 
on Trumar Queen Blusterer; 3, | 
on Lady Moulton Lindey; 4, | 
Moore, on Cappel’s Narcissus Lr | 
on Mahomet M etto | 
Two-year-o lies—First, 
on anta Lave ve 
Lady Whit affe 
Lockinge Bonny ia , =e 
He thorn Starlight and Hawthorn Res 
Yearling fillies—First Mountjoy on 
Lady Hengist;: 2. 3 and 5, Trumans, on 


Victoria 
Coun- 


Hawthorn 
Will 


Baroness 


Hawthorn 


and Hawthorn Star j ims, on 


Queen 
foal American 


unnamed 


Tru- 


bred—First, 


on 











r ion stallion—Trumans, on 
r and nd champion s on— 
s. on Hawthorn Advocates 
Ser and grand char 
n r r m s ) 
] , cl P 1 | 
At j 
| 
St yn nd thre | 
Firs nd 2 r mans | 
‘ T Ss h ‘ | 
rumans 














JACKS, JENNETS AND MULES. 
But four exhi tors enterea tf i 
the <« 3 s Ss 
al but one of ther mit om t 
Stat Thos makir i ext! 
I D > B vy, I I to Bar- 
ae a. & te N I I 
| Grahar & Sons W hitelar 
It wards were fairly even! « 
Ww t Hoyts I ry ll ha\ 
s y tl bes wint 


The Swine Show 














(Reported by J. W. Whis« 1.) 

As with other departments of the - 
nois fair, the hog was rec : 
yreaker There were 2,009 hogs on the 
grounds, compared with sor | to 
1 0 as the nortmnal number The b hog 
barn was full for the first time since its 
erection, and there was an overflow of 
165 head into the shee barr 

As usual, Duroc Jerseys led in num- 
bers but other breeds made ai very 
strong showing, and _ ther were few 
classes witheut keer omy A count 
of hogs in the pens, incl 147 pige- 
club pigs. showed 7 Du ; 335 
Poland (¢ vs Chest 
Hampshire: Spotted ni 

kshires, 52 Tamwor 1 31 





re 
was 
small bres 


largely a 
tew 


ate Vie- 


and 


show, 


Illinois 


sh 


an 
ders’ 


from 


Ww 








more 


hogs 





es specia 





and forty-seven 


Homeridge Farm's First Prize Percheron Mare and Foal. 








6, Dodson & 
Futur 


on V 











the of the barn in they 
were quartered was as busy as a bee- 
hive The ring in which the pigs were 


the 
and 
seemed 


reguiar judging 
attendance. The 
to that the 
were boys and 


judged resembled 
: in ir t 
difference 
showmen nd spectators 
girls instead of men 









rest 


be 





DUROC JERSEYS. 


Durocs 







were over twice as many 

any other breed Competition in 

lasses nusually keen, and the 
prizes were distributed Nearly 
a hundred ven out in the 
junior boar pig class ith so many in 
the classes, it alway that many 
excel mals 1? condary 
r satisfied 








judge used ‘ 
Meter’s 
erry 


not 


Joe 
only 
1 ind proving 


a good 





a great 
pion sow, 
exhibited 
sow of the 
color, but 


winning 
arling, Brook's typy junior 


& Swigart’s stretchy 











Wil- 








wT. % 
Williamsville I 
WwW. H rber 


1; Leo 
Wash- 
adtord 


k 






ttle 

urm 

Bunn 

( Yale- 

} st Farms t on Knight; 6, Stan- 

s Son, « M Sammie 7, Garber, 
o nie < ng 














Or 
ley ( 
Peerk 
on li 
er ot 


Model 
Senior oar pigs 
on Cherry Joe; 


Met r, 








Kk Chief . 3 Su Good 
Hnuff Pathfinder: 4 on 
Foust’s Orion King 2 ) a urst 
Farms on Pathfinder the Colonel: 6 
I on Parkhurst Rival King 
i, on Giant Colonel 
boar . 
















Ww 


and 7 
Wonder Fri 





A. D. V an 


prise 


<d 


King’s 
Meter, 
Lady 


i, Hu 





on Orion 


Orion 





W. S. Ccrsa’s Reserve Junior Champion Percheron Mar; 








junior yearling sows—First, Bro & 
Son, on Big Hieh Lady; 2, Van : 


on Van's Orion Mis 3 





Choice of Sangamon 19th N.; 4, Pa & 
Son, on Willowsufle Queen; 5, Do & 
Son, on High Lady; 6, Van Meter ' 


Willetta Orion V.; 7, Caulkins & Sv 
on Miss Colonel Pathfinder 6th 
Senior sow pigs—fFirst, Caulkir & 
on Lady Pathfinder 
Van Meter, on Alice [| 
Caldwell, on Fashion Girl; 4, W. 
Meter, on Miss Orion Jr.; 5, Bro 











Son, on Foust’s Orion Delight; 6, \ 
Van Meter, on Miss Orion Pr. y 
well, on Fashion Girl Last. 

Junior sow pigs—First and 


Van Meter, on Kitty of F 
and Kitty of Fancy Creek 
& Son, on Valley Rose; 4 and 
Van Meter, on Cherry Wonder 
Kitty Orion Lady; 6, Dunbar, 
Orion; 7, Hurst & Son, on Mi 
Orion. 

Futurity junior sow pigs—Same as fore- 
going; No. 8 going to Palmer & Wi ms, 
on daughter of Orion Cherry Jr. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Dod- 
son & Son, on Valley Colonel. 

Junior champion boar—W. H. 
ter, on Cherry Joe. 

Senior and grand champion sow- ile- 
hurst Farms, on Marion's Queen Again. 

Junior champion sow—Caulkins «& Swi- 
gart, on Lady Pathfinder Enuff. 

Aged herds bred by exhibitors 
W. H. Van Meter; 2, Dodson & §& 
Yalehurst Farms; 4, Hughes; 5, | 
& Son; 6, Watts Watts; 
Aged herds, breds exhibitors : 
W .H. Van Meter; 2, Hughes; 3, Watts & 
Watts: 4. Caldwell; 5, vi 
gart: 6, Ray & Sons; 7, 
Young herds—First 
Meter; 2, A . Van 





Van Me- 








and 4, 
Meter; 3, 











Son » Caulkins & Swigart; 6, G 

7, Hughes Young herds, bred by )- 
itosr—First, D. Van Meter; 2, P er 
& Williams; Dodson & Son; 4, H. 
Van Meter; 5, Caulkins & Swigart; 6 


s Produce of 
Meter; 2, W. H. Var 


Dodson & 






































; 5, Heinz; 6, ¢ 
son Get of b i 6 
Meter; 2, C t 
Hughes; 4, A. W. Van 
on & Son; Garber 3 
of four—First, A. D. V h t W 
H. Van Meter 1 Dodson & &S 
Palmer & Heinz; 7, ¢ 
&, Montooth Best herd ur 
year old—F H. Van M 
Caldwell; s Best her 
six months A. D. Van Me 2, 
W .H. Van Garber; ¢ 
Valley Stock 
POLAND CHINAS. 
The Poland China hogs exhibit 
probably rg hose of 
breed 7 h favor 
ment on ness, k 
and ap] ding s 
There we nmal ll 
a £ Na- 
’ net 


judge 











tisf 

tvI Ww 
times s y 
on l€ bd 
ever tho ) 
ani! ils _— 
big. long 1 
roomy middles and pler ic ft 
being real producers of ( i 
was most severe on the y1 e 
champions The 4 s st 
solidly in favor of : 
rrand champions > ys 





‘ Long Joe 2d 311 
highly fitted, but ver 


stretch, unusually 


, 


a6 
irst aged boar 
was not l 
has un 


is 





iS 





and is as active as a pix. Ue is ra 

one to beat Hensel & Adams nd 

champi t is an outst ng 
1s pik 








smoot 












‘ Brad was 
ictory for the gran z 
sows, tho many wo nave 
oO St it go to Bla ns 
th 
Prairie Lass, a s vith 
head and a littk 
Meharry sow is ver 

( but 1s especié t 

r feet and the eas r her 





action 
Exhibtors—Earl A. Stanley, 
Lakeview Stock Farm, Dallas 


G Tl 












& Son 


— 


Toulon, I! 
Edelstein, Il.; J. R 
> Traser 
Morton 










Garvey T C. A. We s 
& Son, Hat Ill.; Osear Un; rs 
Son, Was! H. G. Way a 





Ii Murphy Good 





imes 
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Allameda Farm's Champion Dorset Ram. Chas. Francis & Son’s Champion Shropshire Ram. 








hk & Sons. and grand champion boar—Bock 


champion boar—Wiggins. 





Washington, I; 


eaves Breeding 
Dorsey & Sons, 





boar—Bock & Shirk 
Aged oe and 2 i 


Ww iggins; . 4 De er- 

le Bh e of dam—First, 

Wiggins; 3 and 5, 
rm, on Belmont Buster {Get of sire—First, 

on Big Ben Hadley; i 

on M.’s Giant Joe; 

on Big Price 2d. 








CHESTER WHITES. 
classes illustrated beau- 
. Thorp, on Jumbo Mastodon; 
4 7 4 Ss t - 
Me poe i A “ M. s Long Joe, Smooth é ceiein ak Win 
heavy-shouldered, 
dachshund type 
many of the classes, 
good hogs which 


on Libe rty Giant. 
? r yearling boars—First, 








“ to contrast with the 
nt Clansman; 3, Burgess, on ‘Big Bone 1) 
n 2d Traser, on Orange Buster; 





Young Fi Big, Jumbo. long, deep-bodied and strong-footed, 





very good showing of Chester Whites, and 


> and Homestead C ete much interest was taken in _ judging. 





Jiberty Giant’s Equal; 





b, We aperba nkel & Son, 


Louis Ramseyer, 
"Uy —, & Son, a ; 





g Square Braddy, Ruberta and Chief 


Lady Black; 6, Fran- 





Broeck, MeLea an. 





Bag jem sows—First, 
3 and 4, Meharry, 





. . Scranton, on. Wildwood oO. 
yearling sows—First and 2, 
on Bog Lady ; 








Senior yearling boars—First and 2 











Homestead Supe- 








, Peeoe ene and 








mee) 











exhibitors—First, 











Seas s Perhaps; 





yearling sows—First, 


» roduce of di um 


on Queen of All. 
Junior eee ae | 





on _Miss Pershing 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. on Helen Queen; 





very strong bre eders on Perfecta Wing 





“hog s and were well fitted. 





Hogshead’s on en; 
Growsome Lady ant d 















a 2 





mn 


bs 


“grand che am pion 





coer | 


Junior boar igs a irst 





Senior and grand champion sow—Deven 


Perfecta Wing. 

















Broeck; 6, Depuis; 7, Palmer Farms. 
1erds bred by exhibitors—First, 
Poolittle; 2, Murphy; 8, McAnaw; 4, De- 
puis; 5, Mowry. Young herd—First, Mc- 
Anaw; 2, Doolittle; 3, Scranton; 4, Mc- 
Donald; 5, Hogshead; 6, Murphy; 7, Yen- 
erich. “Young herds bred by exhibitors— 
First, McAnaw; 2, Doolittle; 3, Scranton; 
4, McDonald; 5, Hogshead; 6, Depuis; 7, 
Palmer Farms. Produce of dam—First, 
Seranton; 2, McAnaw; 3, Duffield; 4, 
Hogshead; 5, Murphy; 6, Stubblefield; 7, 
Murplfy. Get of sire—First and 2, Doo- 
little; 3 and 5, McAnaw; 4, Murphy; 6, 
Yenerich; 7, Scranton. Futurity litters— 
First, Duffield; 2 and 5, Hogshead; 3, 
Stubblefield; 4, Murphy; 6, McDonald; 7 
and 8, Palmer Farms, 


HAMPSHIRES. 

A few years ago the exhibit of Hamp- 
shires at the Illinois State Fair was hard- 
ly worthy of mention. This year 240 head 
were in the pens. Eleven aged*boars were 
driven out. The hogs shown were very 
uniform in type and the average quality 
was high. Both of the grand champions 
were large, deep-bodied, smooth hogs, 
wide at both ends, and strong in feet and 
legs. Essig’s grand champion sow, Illi- 
nois Beauty For Me, was a little coarser 
haired than the average, and the heavi- 
est boned sow shown. 

Exhibitors—Walter Rosenquist, Prince- 
ton, lil.; M. Flenner & Son, Ashmore, IL; 
Cc. L. Moore & Sons} Fremont, Ill.; Chas. 
E. Bunn & Sons, Peoria, Ill.; Austin Kel- 
ly, Little York, Ill; Claire Rhode, Pine 
Village, Ind.; Willie Essig, Tipton, Ind.; 
E. B. Hunter, Tiskilwa, Ill; Stréeter & 
Park, Plymouth, Il.; C. S. Boynton, Plea- 
sant Plains, Ill; Austin & Snyder, Brad- 
ford, fll.; H. S. Gillispie & Son, Palmyra, 
Ill.; Bernard Mullady, Lanesvile, Il.; Dr 
John H. Oliver, Kewanee, Il; Isom J 
Martin, Ottawa, Ill.; Giltner & Deffen- 
baugh, Monmouth, [11L.; C. & M. L. Wel- 
born, Macomb, Ill.; Simon Albrecht, Tis- 
kilwa, IllL.; Dauber & Son, Putnam, IIL; 
Chas. Jackson & Sons, Joy, Ill.; Mildred 
Moon, Joy, Ill. 


> 
Wc) 











AWARDS. 
Judge—A. L. Goodenough, Morrison, Il. 
Aged boars—First, Rosenquist, on 


Lookout Master; 2, Flenner & Son, on 
Signet Lad; 3, Moore & Sons, on Exalted 
Lookout; 4, Bunn & Sons, on Blythedale 
Giant; 5, Kelly, on Lookout Nick; 6, 
Rhode, on unnamed; 7, Rosenquist, on 
Brother Silko; 8, i on Essig’s Per- 
fection. 

Senior yearling boars—First and_ 4, 
Rhode, on unnamed; 2, Hunter, on Ben 
Hur; 8, Streeter & Park, on Big Bob; 5, 
E r on Show Boy Lad; 6, Kelly, on 
Morris Boy. 

Junior irling boars—First, gy 
on Cher« Roller; 2, Austin “ Snyde 
on Reed’s Choice; 3, Streeter & Park, on 
Lipton’s Choice; 4, Ess on Es Perf. 
Again; 5, Gillispie & Son, on Edgewood’s 
Chin Chin; 6, Mullady, on My Senator; 7, 
Flenner, on Maple Grove Giant; 8, Rhode, 
on unnamed. 

Senior boar pigs—First and 5, Flenner, 
on Maplewood’s Advance and Blue Bell's 
Giant; 2, Rhode, on unnamed; 3, Oliver, 
on King of Cherokee; 4, Essig, on Smooth 
sig Buster; 6, Moore, on Lookout Satis- 
faction; 7, Martin, on Jack Tipton; 8, 
Bunn, on Bunn's Tipton Ideal. 

Junior boar pigs—First and 2, Rosen- 
quist, on Springdale Archer and Lookout 
Crusader; 3, Rhode, on unnamed; 4, Gilt- 
ner & Deffenbauhg, on Promotion; 5, 
Welborn, on Welborn’s Tipton; 6, Essig, 
Prospect; 7, Moore, on IL X. L. 
sows—First and 3, Essig, on Illi- 
auty For and Kitty A.; 2, Moore, 
on Com sookout; 4, Albrecht, on Rose; 
5 and 6, Rhode, on unnamed; 7, Kelly, on 
unnamed; 8, Flenner, on unnamed. 

Senior yearling sows—First, Flenner, on 
Myra; 2, sig, on Mammoth Princess; 
3, Rosenquist, on Molly B.; 5, Rhode, on 
unnamed; 6, Albrecht, on unnamed. 

Junior yearling sows—First and 2, Es- 
sig, on Grand Matron 2d and Smooth 
susters; 3, Moore, on Dot First; 4, Mar- 
in, on Tiptola; 5, Rhode, on unnamed; 
, Albrecht, on unnamed; 7, Flenner, on 
unnamed; 8, Kelly, on unnamed. 

Senior sow pigs—First, 4 and 5, Rhode, 
on Lookout Lady, Countess Again and 
unnamed; 2 and 3, Flenner, on Giant's 
Lady and Blue Bell’s Lady; 6, Roesn- 
quist, on Lorett’s Lookout; 7, Martin, on 
unnamed. 

Junior sow pigs—First, Giltner & Def- 
fenbaugh, on unnamed; 2, Rhode, on un- 
named; 3, Moon, on Violet Joy; 4, Moore, 
on Queen's ig 5, Essig, on un- 
named; 6 and 7, Jackson & Sons, on Violet 
Joy and Lilly “Joy. 

Senior and grand champion boar—Ro- 
senquist, on Lookout Master. 

Junior champion boar—Flenner, on 
Maplewood's Advanced Giant. 

Senior and grand champion sow— 
Essig. 

Junior champion sow—Giltner & Def- 
fenbaugh, on Sunset Ist. 

Aged herds—First, Moore; 2 and 6, 
Dauber & Son; 3 and 5, Essig; 4, Rhode; 
7, Martin. Aged herds bred by exhib- 
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Ira Dodson’s Champion Duroc Bear. 











p dooce of ee aie ot 5, 





judge vice ving 








on Epochal’s Prime 

















yearling sows—First, 





lior and grand champion boar—Corsa 








Age oe he rds—F ir ‘st samp 





Young herds bred 








The Sheep Show 


More and better she e P were 


good shows of Southdowns, 
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HEARTS 
«xo HOMES | 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer wili not be published. Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Now Let’s Use It 
When the men were voting on the 
paved roads question in Polk county, 
Iowa, late in June, in one community 
where four hundred men were eligible 


for the ballot only ninety-eight votes 
were cast. Now that women are to 
have the ballot, let’s do better than 
those men did. 

We have the right to help choose 
the men who handle the money we 
vote in taxes; we have the right to 
know what candidates stand for, and 


the platforms on which they stand. If 
good women will not vote, these things 
will be controlled by officials chosen 
by others. The element that always 


rallies all its forces when the question 
of morals comes up is the element 
opposed to the straight and narrow 


way. 

At a meeting of the “wets” in Cali- 
fornia, women were led by one of their 
number, who, at the invitation of the 
chairman, mounted the’ speaker’s 
stand and announced that she was 
“the first woman advocate of personal 
liberty in America.” Stamping her 
foot and waving her handkerchief, she 
said: “It will take a woman to put 
it across, and you can bet your life 
I'll go to the devil if I don’t do it.” 

Many of.our women readers have 
never felt the need for suffrage; they 
have had the right kind of men folks 
to vote for them. But now that each 
woman is to have suffrage, if she wants 
her man to still vote for her, she 
must cast a ballot by his side. The 
man who is on the opposite side has 
a voting wife—their two votes wipe 
out one ahd give one to carry. 


Care of Stockings 


Stockings are one of the abused por- 
tions of the average wardrobe. To get 
the best wear out of stockings, they 
should be worn one day, washed out 
so that the perspiration from the feet 
will not rot the fabric, and used in 
rotation with enough pairs to get the 
best possible wear out of them. It is 


not extravagant to have an abundant 
supply of stockings; on the contrary, 
six pairs alternated will last more 


than twice as long as three pairs used 
constantly. Manufacturers who give 
their guarantee against holes know 
that the best advertisement of the 
wearing qualities of their stockings 
comes from the buyers who purchase 
six pairs at once. 

There is a sizing in new stockings 
which, together with the perspiration 
from the feet, rots out the stockings 
very quickly if not first washed out. 
Wash new stockings before wearing, 
and wash them after wearing. If a few 
threads are run back and forth on the 
heels and toes of new stockings before 
they are worn, they are doubly in- 
sured against holes. Darn the small 
holes, and if a run starts when it is not 
convenient to mend it, rub a piece of 


soap across, to stop the run tempo- 
rarily. 
Socks for the men folks will last 


much longer if they have enough of 
them. Nothing gives more ease to 
tired feet than changing socks. A fresh 
pair with a little foot powder shaken 
in, or dropped in the shoe, will do 
much to keep the feet comfortable 
while working or traveling. 


Growing Chrysanthemums 


* A subscriber writes: 


“How can I grow good chrysanthe- 
mums? 
We believe our experience with 


chrysanthemums is similar to that of 
most growers, i. e., a glory of flowers 
when the frost does not get them, and 
a dearth of flowers when there is an 
early frost. We tried a hedge of these 
lovely without the special 
pruning and trimming which the grow- 
er of one solitary blossom finds neces- 
sary to get One year of great 


blossoms 


size. 


promise our blossoms were all frosted 
in October, while a lady with but one 
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The Amateur Orchestra 
Plays Best With a Gulbransen 


HE Gulbransen is the center 


the inspiration—of many a home 
orchestra. It supplies an accom- 
plished performer on the most difficult 


and important instrument—the piano. 


The one who plays the Gulbransen may 
not ‘‘know one note from another.’’ Yet 
he can always play without stumbling— 
smoothly and with freedom of expression 


—leading and helping the other players. 


Practically the entire world of music is 
ready in player rolls. If the orchestra is learn- 
ing a new piece, the Gulbransen shows ‘‘how 
It is a great help to band leaders 


it goes.*” 
for rehearsals. 


There are many refine- 


ANY) | 1} hu 
ANS 





\\"em 


The Gulbransen is so Easy to Play 
that it never tires you. The pedals 
act so gently that a baby once played 
the Gulbransen as shown in the picture 
below—and gave us the idea for our 
trade inark. You have never tried a player 
that is so Easy to Play, so responsive, so alive. 


If you will look up our dealer and try the 
Gulbransen, you will get a new idea of the 
possibilities of such an instrument. You can 
play it not only easily, but satisfyingly—to 
yourself and others, 


At the right are a few selections appro- 
priate for the home orchestra. Try them on 
the Gulbransen at our dealer’s store. He 
shows the Baby atthe Pedals 
in his window and newspaper 
advertising. If you don’t 





ments in the Gulbransen that 
help in playing with other in- 
struments. It transposes to 
any key that is easiest for the 
other instruments. It responds 
instantly tochanges in tempo. 
Any part of a roll may be 
silenced. Either bass or treble 
on the entire scale may be 
subdued to bring out solos on 
other instruments. 


plant had a wonderful mass of bloom 
thru November, because she had plant- 
ed her plant in an old dish-pan and had 


carried it into the house before frost 
came, 

We believe the best way to get a 
start with chrysanthemums is to set 


enough hardy plants outdoors to make 
sure of blossoms if-.the season is good, 
but to insure against a bad season by 
potting some plants. 

If the large flower is wanted, allow 
only one stem to a pot, and only one 
flower on the stem. This will take a 
pot six or eight inches wide at the rim. 
Pinch off the young shoots as soon as 
they show themselves, so that the 
plant can not branch. For great size, 
put a little beef meal, or the bloody 
water from meat or chicken, about the 


plants, and pound the soil good and 
hard. We knew a grower of prize 
chrysanthemums who fed her show 


flowers chopped beefsteak, and pound- 
ed the soil with a hammer. 

If satisfied to have smaller flowers, 
four branches may be allowed to the 
pot. To get these, pinch out the cen- 
tral shoot of the plant when it is five 
or six inches above the soil, and make 
it branch. These branches should be 
as long as possible. If a thrifty blos- 
soming plant of small blossoms is the 





7 Gulbransen Trade Mark 





know him, write us for his 
address. 


Nationally Priced 


Three models, all playable by hand 
or by roll, sold at the same prices to ev- 
erybody, everywhere in the U.S., freight 
and war tax paid. Price branded in the 
back of cach instrument at the factory: 


White House Mode! $675 


County Seat Model S85 
Suburban Model 495 





(Pronounced Gul-BRAN-sen) 
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Suggestions for the 
Home Orchestra 


Those marked * specially arranged for 
orchestra accompaniment. 


Mickey 
1 Want a Doll 


How You Gonna Keep 
*em Down on the Farm 


Till We Meet Again 
Dear old Pai of Mine 


®Carmen—Grand Fantasia 
Tales of Hofiman—Barca: 


role 
©Thais—Meditation 
i Trovatore—Anvil 
Chorus 
Lucia—Sextette 
Jocelyn——Berceuse 


800 No. Sawyer Avenue 















®Hamoreske—Drorak 


*Liebestraum— Liszt 
®Traumerei—Sch 
Flatterer—Char 
*simple Aveu—T 
*Love’s Dream Aftc 
Bali—Czibucka 


r the 







e 


American Patrol—Mca- 
cham 


Stars and Stripes—Sousa 


Amoureuse—Berger 
Estudiantina —W 2idt 


cule) 


Hearts and Flowers 


Tobani 


Light Cavairy—*cppe 
GULBRANSEN-DICKINSON CO. 


Chic 


ago 


RANSEN 





object of the grower, it will be neces- 
sary to feed the plant, to tie and train 
and disbud and shift from the smaller 
to a larger pot until it is in an eight- 
inch pot at blossoming time. Or you 
can pot them in a big pan using sev- 
eral of the plants to one pan, and get 
three or four blossoms from each plant. 
These plants may be re-set in the 
spring if they are kept in the cellar, 
and will do to make cuttings from. 
One-year-old plants bloom better than 
two-year-olds. When time to make 
the cuttings for spring planting, bring 
them into the heat and light, when the 
young sprouts. will from the 
crown of the plant, and these are the 
sprouts to start in sand. Cuttings 
may be started as late as June, but it 
is better to start them in February or 
March. 

There are beautiful chrysan- 
themums among the hardy varieties. 
If they are planted on the south side 
of the house, where thefe is some pro- 
tection, they will blossom practically 
every year. They are gross feeders. 
Tho they may not bloom until Novem- 
ber, they are the greatest satisfaction 
at that time. Do not put a chrysan- 


come 


some 


themum that has blossomed on the 
scrap heap. Save it for cuttings next 
year. 
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culture 
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that these con 
dered form and cont: 
acid, which are prohibited by 
drug and food act. 
ple say that canning compounds ‘ 
If the canning is don 
erly, the fruits and vegetables wi 
without any chemical preservativ« 
bulletins on canning may be obtain 
by addressing the Department of 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


necessary. 


DUTCH BEETS AND BRAN BISCUIT. 
bran 1 


Dutch beets 


enough 


of vinegar. Let 


add the beets 


For bran 





of 


scones 


and 


biscuit, 
one-half 
melted 
ilt, and 


Roll thin or thick as desi! 


biscuit 


dish of cottage cheese make a lun: 
stantial 
enough for anybody. 
boil, peel and slice four to six beet 
blespoonfuls of melted butt 
tablespoonful of flour, one tablesp« 
sugar, one cup of 


spoonful of onion, 


&@ man ana 


To prepare t! 


boiling water, 
and two tables 





sauce boil 
take one-half 
cup of l 
butter, 
milk to 





CANNING COMPOUNDS, 
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(Notes on theS 301 Lesson 
for S ember 7, he 6:10 
1: 1-50, 18: , 17, 20-21; 
1] nthians, 10:3-5. rinted, Mat- 
t , 13:31-33, 44-50.) 

ther parable set he before them, 
sa} The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a grain of mustard seed, which a 
7 ) nd sowed in his field: (32) 
wl i waaia is less than all seeds; but 
when it is grown, it is greater than 
the herbs, and becometh a tree, so that 
the birds of the heaven come and lodge 
in the branches thereof. (33) Another 
parable spake he unto them: The 
kil im of heaven is like unto leaven, 


which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leav- 
ened 

“The kingdom of heaven is like unto 





at re hidden in the field, whicha 
mal und, and hid;-and in his joy he 
goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
bu 1 that field. (45) Again, the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 
that is a merchant seeking goodly 
pear! (46) and having found one 
pearl of great price, he went and sold 
all that he had, and bought it. (47) 


the Kingdom of heaven is like 


unto a net, that was cast into the sea, 
and gathered of every kind: (48) 
which, when it was filled, they drew 
up on thé beach; and they sat down, 
and gathered the good into vessels, 
but the bad they cast away. (49) So 
shall it be in the end of the world: the 
angels shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the righteous, (50) 
and shall cast them into the furnace of 
fire: there shall be weeping and the 
gnashing of teeth.” 





In the 

















Lord’s Prayer, Christ taught 
the Christian to pray: “Thy kingdom 
con Thy will be done, as in heaven, 
so on earth.” No term was more fre- 
quently on the lips of the pious or 
learned Jews in the days of Jesus than 
ihe ingdom of God,” or “the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Every great movement that stirs hu- 
manitv to its depths must at the first 
be inderstood and maligned and 
bitterly opposed. The Jewish leaders 
expected a Messiah, not as a spiritual 
force working in the hearts of men, 
but as a king, a Messiah who would re- 
store the kingdom of David and Solo- 
mon to even more than its former glory 
—making it in fact universal, with the 
Jew as the center and ruler. 

When Jesus came and dese r sg the 
citizen of the Kingdom in the Beati- 
tudes, terpreting the Pelton ti 
in t irit rather than the letter, and 
laid « n the Golden Rule as the rule 
of « ict, and service to humanity as 
the 1 sure of human greatness, His 
own } »ple could not maeuretand Him, 
Gr they began to opp Him, 
the ulign Him as in league with 
Be Then He began to speak in 
pal , word pictures of the life 
aroul to pique their curiosity and 
( their attention, in the hope 
t would stop and think before 
re ry Him and His teachings, 
k that those that were true- 
heart among them would gradually 
un! the mystery of the kingdom, 
V se who were not would grad- 
ua hardened into final and utter 
VW ce and ruin. 

\ rable or illustration could 
I all the features of this king- 
C new movement destined to 
b wide. Each particular parable 
C h but one phase of the many- 
§ evelopment of the kingdom. 
Hi le does not say: “The kingdon 
Ol en is,” but “The kingdom of 
he s like.” The germ of it all is 
‘ d, the teaching of Jesus, of the 
W God to men; and this is the 
Be wn, not in the church, but in 
nen rid. Part of it never grows at 
* of it is sown on soil that does 





ing the plant to perfection; part 
érows but is smothered by worldliness; 
Part yields some fruit. part more, part 
much. Then comes the Evil One and 
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The disciples must have been sorely 
discouragedat the outlook. To strength- 
en their faith, still speaking from the 
boat on the Galilean shore, He adds 
two more, that of the mustard seed 
and that of the leaven, both showing 
the silent, unseen power of the W: ord, 
that of the mustard seed illustrating 
the extensive power of the Lord, that 


of the leaven the intensive. 

These four, or perhaps five, parables 
were spoken to the multitudes in the 
presence of the disciples. Subsequent- 
ly, to the disciples alone, He spoke the 
parables that follow. There were many 
other phases of the kingdom which it 
would be necessary for the disciples to 
understand, and which were presented 
to them in due time in other parables; 
but there are two phases which it was 
important for them to understand just 
then. 

One was that such a estimate 
and value must be put upon the spirit- 
ual life of the kingdom that it must be 
put above all things else, and, further- 
more, that there must be a separation 
even in this life among those who were 
outwardly of the kingdom. The first 
is brought out in the two parables of 
the hidden treasure and the pearl of 
great price, and the second in the par- 
able of the drag-net. 

In the first a man learns that there is 
a treasure, something of great value, 


high 


in the field. It may be coin which has 
been buried by the former owner, who 
is perhaps dead, or it may be coal or 
gold or silver or iron ore. In either 
case, however, the public does not 
know about it, and the man has not 
been particularly in search of it. He 


came upon it, as it were. It was a 
short time before hidden from him, as 
it is hidden from the multitudes; but 


once he learns of its existence, so great 
is his desire to possess it, that he sells 
all that he has and buys that field, in 
order that he may have legal title to 
it. .Some question has been raised as 
to the morality of this transaction. It 
was, however, recognized as legal by 
Jewish law. A man was entitled to 
coins, for example, which he found in 
grain which he purchased. 
not discussing either the 
the morality, sed He is 
pointing out that when a man 
the treasure, the valu: ile thing in 
kingdom, he will sacrifice everyth 
else to obtain the assurance of its pos- 
session, 

The obvious lesson of this parable is 
that religion, true religion, loyaity to 
God as supreme, is the big rgzest thing 
and the best thing, the only real thing 
worth while in this world; that every 
man can well afford to sacrifice eve - 
thing else in order to realize it in this 
life. This is the treasure we are to lay 
up on earth, because it is a realization 
of the joy of heaven in this life. “He 
that hath the Son hath life,” heaven 
in his heart now. To some men the 
knowledge that this is possible comes 
suddenly, as a surprise.- They have 
been going along carelessly and 
thoughtlessly, but an earnest sermon, 
the counsel or warning 
remembrance of a mothe r’s pre 
A “s devotic n, 


Jesus is 
legality or 
merely 
realizes 


yr 


the 
ing 








of a a ond, the 
ver or < 
or the artless ¢ 
tions of a child, « them to reali 

that the life they are living is not real- 
ly worth while; and, like the man who 





auses 








found the ven Moers: in the field, they 
are willing to sacrifice everything in 
order to get a title to it. Examples of 


found the 
Nathaniel 


those who unexpectedly 
treasure in the field were 
and the Samaritan woman. 
There are other men to whom the 
assured knowledge of salvation comes 
as a result of a long and faithful 
search. They are earnest seekers after 
truth. They weigh and test everything. 
They may be regarded by their neigh- 
bors as doubters, skeptics, or even in- 
fidels, because they want to feel the 
ground safe under them. They may be 
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rong ‘ong things iice e of less value to secure 
with the best of motives; but once | thet F test value 
having seen that the really big thing But disciples, who were in the 
in life after all is to be in vital rel near future to be preachers of the gos- 
tion with God thru Jesus Christ, they pel, learned in thes ‘ables spoken 
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could desire, but be counted it all as } Hot undertake for themsetve tt 4 
worthiess compat with the experi- aration of the y from il 
ence of personal salvation. In Philip- | COWS. that Is the work of the angels; 
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things were gain to me, these have I | 2Fation nere as wel’ as a para 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, verily, | tion in the world to come. th Aw 
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The Williamson Pays for Itself—tits 
scientific design, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, insures uniform heat throughout : 
the house with minimum consumption of 
fuel. Will burn coal, coke, wood, lignite or j 
gas. Pays for itself through fuel-saving. ' 
The Williamson is Guaranteed by Bond 
—The liberal bond backed by this million- i 
dollar company guarantees the Williamson to j 
heat your home to an average temperature of 
70 degrees, or money back. The firepot is 
guaranteed for five years. 
The Williamson is Easily Installed—No 
floor or partitions to tear out. Only one 
opening in the floor required. No pipes 
to bother with. 
ar owee . ” 
The Williamson Gives More Heat—The 
recirculating air system and, four-inch in- 
sulated cold-air jacket sends the maximum 
of heat into the house. Only enough warmth dl 
is retained in the basement to keep water 
pipes, fruits and vegetables from freezing, » 
Let the Williamson engineers show you the most / oo 
economical way to heat your home. Send for “ae ‘> 
free information blank and also receive free, “a ae 
illustrated copy of “Comfort at Low Cost, WA: oF Yi 
a remarkably informative book of, 3? ei. ea 
home heating. e's + ne | 
Se: 7 a a “| 
The Williamson Heater Co. “3 eo” 
437 West 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, <P", we ee ot 
Makers of the Famous Williamson ae Pag 
UNDERFEED Furnace SEES 5 pe a | 
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capacity 
bolster. 


wagon. 


wagon. 


last longer. 


Reapers 
Threshers 
Tillage Implements 
Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 


Orchard Harrows 
Soil Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power Machines 
Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


CHICAGO 


Now you can be sure. 
Columbus wagon that leaves the factory is guaran- 
teed by the manufacturer to carry a known load 
over the roads that you have to travel. 

Nor is that all you get when you buya Weber or Columbus 
The folding end gate and link end rods save you 
The fifth wheel, which only Weber and 
Columbus wagons have, makes your wagon run easier and 
Write us for complete information about these 
wagons or about any of the machines in the list below. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
Grain Harvesting Machines | 
Binders Push Binders|Mowers 
Headers Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes 
Harvester-Threshers | Loaders (All Types) 
Shockers) Rakes 
Combination Side 


a world of time. 


Spring-ToothHarrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 


Kerosene Tractors 














Guaranteed Wagon Capacity 


ELL the dealer you want a wagon that 
the manufacturer will guarantee to carry 
your biggest load. 
show you a Weber or Columbus wagon with its 
stenciled in 
That is the way we protect you in your 


If he is up to date, he will 


plain figures on the rear 


purchase of a wagon. 
When you bought by skein size, you could not be 
sure that you were buying the most economical 


Every Weber and 


Haying Machines Corn Machines 
Tedders| Planters 
jCultivators 
Motor Cultivators 
Bunchers| Binders Cc Pickers 
a: i}Ensilage Cutters 
Rakes and Tedders |Shellers 

SweepRakes Stackers) Huskers & Shredders 


Combination Sweep 
Rakes and Stackers| ther Farm Equipment 
Cream Separators 


Baling Presses 
A A hines | feed Grinders 

Planting & Seeding Mac Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreader 

Attachments 
Grain Drills Farm Wagons 
Broadcast Seeders Farm Trucks 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed {Stalk Cutters 

Drills Knife Grinders 
Fertilizer & Lime {Tractor Hitches 

Sowers Binder Twine 


Drills 


Corn Planters 
Corn Drills 


International Harvester Company of America 
(lacorporated) 


“ USA 
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est possible crop yield 


Just the kind of implement agricultural 
experiment stations have specified for 
mulching 
sprouting and growth of young plant, 
and for packing the undersoil for hold- 
ing the proper moisture for the most 
rapid future growth of plant and great 
Strong durable 


AT ALL JOHN DEERE 


Pack Your Wheat 
Against Winter 





Not only is it necessary for you to have a perfectly prepared seed 
bed for your wheat for insuring the biggest yield, but 
a it well against winter killing with this new light 
pearing 


vu should 


Brillion King 
Pace Pulverizer 


top soil for quicker seed 


rice reasonable 
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raft roller- 
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Jesus called to Him a little child, prob- 
ably one of Peter’s little folks, placed 
him among them and said: “Verily, I 
say unto you, except ye turn, and be- 
come as little children,” that is, make 
a complete change in your way of 
looking at things, and become biddable 
as this little child, ye can not enter 
into or have any part in the kingdom 
of heaven. In other words: The man 
is greatest who is most like this little 
child. He assumes no airs. He be- 
lieves what his father tells him, does 
what his mother bids him, and is hap- 
piest when doing his parents some 
service. (Matthew, 18:2-3.) 

The Jews regarded themselves as 
the chosen people of God; and expect- 
ed that when their Messiah should 
come, their kingdom as an earthly 
kingdom would be extended over all 
nations, who would pour. out their 
treasures in the lap of Israel. There- 
fore, the cry of John the Baptist stirred 
the nation to its depth. Then came 
Jesus, whose public utterances were 
all about the kingdom, the rule of God 
among men. His teachings concerning 
the kingdom were diasppointing in the 
most aggravating degree to the Jews. 
He taught that it means the rule of 
God on earth. It was to be manifested 
in and thru Christ, apparent in the 
church, gradually developing under 
hindrances, triumphant in the second 
coming of Christ, and perfected in 
what Jewish writers call the world to 
come. Toward the close of His Perean 
minstry, the Pharisees came to Christ 
and asked Him when the kingdom of 
heaven would come. Evidently there 
was hostile intent, and He answers: 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” This is the same word 
that in Luke, 14:1, is translated 
“watching,” the intent evidently being 
hostile and to find fault. In substance: 
You have not the vision, and would not 
know the kingdom of heaven if you did 
see it. If you only knew it, “the king- 
dom of heaven is within you.” Jesus 
is here speaking to His enemies, hence 
a better translation is: “The kingdom 
of heaven is in the midst of you.” 





Women and Chores 


To Hearts and Homes: 

In your issue of July 4th, a reader 
from Adair county, Iowa, writes that 
she thinks a woman should do the 
chores. She says that last summer, 
while her husband had so much field 
work to do, she did his chores, all of 
them, and she had four children under 
six years old. 

We were then at war, and we women 
did much outdoor work to help win the 
war, as farm hands were not to be 
had. But now that is over, and I do 
not think it right for us mothers with 
small children to neglect our own work 
—which we must do in order to chore. 
By this I do not intend to say that we 
should never help. Sometimes dur- 
ing harvest or threshing, the men can 
not help working late, and then it is 
all right to help; but not regularly, for 
it is better to have a few acres less 
corn than for both husband and wife 
to work so hard that there is no time 
to enjoy life. MARGARET. 

Jasper County, Iowa. 


COFFEE CAKES. 


Coffee lovers usually like a_ crispy 
cooky or doughtnut to eat with their 
coffee. The following recipe makes a 


crisp cooky without the labor of rolling: 
To one cup of flour take one cup of 
sugar, half a cup of shortening, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, one teaspoon- 
ful of spice, three tablespoonfuls of milk. 
Beat the egg and milk together. Spread 
the mixture on the wrong side of the 
baking tin. Cut in squares. Half a cup of 
molasses may be used with half a cup of 





ar instead of all sugar. 
ther good coffee cake is made with 
rin « pudd recipe. Spread 
thin in pie-pans, and efore taking 





n cover with a paste of sugar 
1ed with cinnamon. Let 


harden in the oven. 


from the ove 


cream Seasor 


DATE PUDDING, 
Date pudding is almost a candy. It is 
t with whipped 













c i To of 
Ss one c cup 
or si t ts 
for this puc onfuls 
of fl , two t one 
teaspoonful of bal two well- 





Butter a pan and set in the 
oven in a pan of hot water Bake forty 
minutes. A thin slice of this pudding with 
brown bread and butter and a giass of 
milk makes a good lunch for school chil- 
dren. This amount will serve eight or ten 
people, 


beaten 














SLEEPY-TIME. 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 

















—— 





The Influence of Mr. Snake 


One day when Johnny Chuck was going 
down the Lone Little Path, he sa\ ~ 
Greensnake in the path, who stu 


his tongue at Johnny very saucily. = 
set Johnny to wondering why alwa ul 
the Snake family stick out their tongues 
at every one. The Merry Little B < 
have noticed it also, and they decide to 


ask Grandfather Frog about it, 


When Grandfather Frog said t} he 


ecouldn’t tuck another fat, foolish, ; y 
fly inside his white and yellow w at 
to save him, the Merry Little B es 


begged him for a story. 

“Chug-a-rum! What shall I t 
about?” asked Grandfather Frog 

The Merry Little Breezes pointed sg 
the Smiling Pool to the bank wh« - 
Blacksnake lay. ‘Tell us why he ll 
his relations st their tongues it 
all who pass by,” cried the Merry le 
Breezes. 

Old Grandfather Frog sat on } g, 
green lily pad and looked across the 
sunny spot on the bank of the § g 
Pool. There lay Mr. Blacksnake, g 
asun bath. Every time one of th y 
Little Breezes raced by him, or Boss 8 
Cow came near him, Mr. Blacksnak¢ sed 
his head and stuck out his tongue Yes 
sir, Mr. Blacksnake would run his t 
out at every one who passed. 









“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog. 
“That’s what comes of impudence.”’ 

Grandfather Frog settled himself i 
pulled down this white and yellow t- 


coat. Then he gazed again at the y 
bank where Mr. Blacksnake lay, an@ some- 
how it seemed to the Merry Little Br s 
that Grandfather Frog wasn't looking at 
the sunny spot on the bank or at Mr, 
Blacksnake at all, but was looking 


*way off. And so he was. He was looking 
into the days when the world was \: g. 
Presently he began to talk just as if he 


had forgotten all about the Merry Little 
Breezes and was talking to himself 
Merry Little Breezes drew close 
him and settle down very still, ver) 
indeed, for Grandfather Frog had beg 
story. 

‘It happened a long time ago,” said 
Grandfather Frog, ‘‘a very long time ago, 
in the days when ‘the world was young. In 
those days the Snake family was a y 
important family; yes, indeed, a very im- 
portant family. Old Mr. Snake, who was 
not old then, and was the head of the 
family, certainly was smart! Yes, sir, old 
Mr. Snake certainly was smart! He was 
so smart that by and by people began 
be afraid to do business with hin 
somehow no one ever got the best of 
He always wore a handsome suit, 
was extremely polite to every one he met. 
‘Politeness doesn’t cost anything,’ old Mr. 











Snake used to say, and he certainly was 
free with his politeness and fine manners 
“What with his smart dress and his fine 


ways, people who had business wit 
couldn’t think of anything“but what 
fellow Mr. Snake was, and all the tir id 
Mr. Snake would be cheating them right 
and left. So Mr. Snake and all his f ly 
grew very rich; and the richer they vy 
the more powerful they became; ar the 
more powerful they became the re 
polite was old Mr. Snake to eve: 1e 
rich and poor, high and low. 

“Then one day along came old 
Nature, to see how things were 
along, and to hear any complaints ( 
course she saw right away how ri 4 
powerful old Mr. Snake and his fami! 
become, and how poor most of the 
people had become. They all complai! 
of hard times, hard times, but no « said 
a word against old Mr. Snake. Fir id 
Mr. Snake came to pay his respects t 
Mother Nature, and you may be sure that 
he was dressed in his best suit an t 
he brought his finest manners. 

“Old Mother Nature began to as 
questions about how he came ti SK 
rich, he and all his family, when tl 
others were crying about hard tim 
Mr. Snake had an answer ready for 
question, for his wit was quick 
tongue was smooth and oily, and 
time he was pol yh, very polite Not 
once did old Nature cat 
with her sharp 










“Finally : ig im 
to old Mother Naturé 1 
Old Mr. Snake was so ti to 
how smart he had been in 
her 


questions that fora n 

teness. What 
, he ran out his 
Mother Nature behind her o 














Now with all his smartness, old M xe 
had not noticed a little pool of w n 
front of old Mother Nature, in w! he 
could see what he was doing J 
course she saw him run his tongue : 
lay 


“What did she do? Why, from t! 
to this, al? the Snake family hav en 
compelled to run their tongues out at 
ery one they meet, so of course 
will have anything to do with such impu- 
dence—and they haven't a friend 
world,” concluded Grandfather Frog 
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lory raisers are invited to contribute their 
poultry 


experience to this department. 
will be ch 


THE POULTRY 


Questions relating to 
eerfully answered. 





—_—_—_—_—_—_——_ 





Concerning the Range 


Sometimes we put too much depend- 


en upon the range, expecting the 
young and old stock to pick up most of 
their food from the stubble fields and 
mé ws. The range does furnish 
as rising amount of feed, but clese 
wal should be kept on the chickens 
to s that they go to roost with full 
crops. No other influence affects size 
as does food. Once the fowl is 
sk i on food, and becomes accus- 
to to a reduced supply, no amount 

feeding can make up for the 


shortage. We speak of calves 
ave been underfed in order to 
re butter-fat as being “hit on 
1ead with a churn-dasher.” Such 
s are big-headed, long-legged and 








ah jointed. Early-hatched cockerels 
that are underfed have a similar look 
of gangliness and large joints. 





To let the chickens stand still or go 
back for lack of abundance of food 
now is poor policy. A mongrel flock 





may stand it without great loss; the 
better bred a flock, the more attention 
should be paid to the food supply, for, 
as Henry says, in his “Feeds and 
Fee 


“Herein lies the fact that well-bred 
animais often require more feed than 


their scrub relatives. It was upon that 
point that they departed from their 
kind—not that they contracted to ex- 
ist on less feed, but that they were 


able to handle more feed and put it to 
good use. If the purpose of the breed- 
er were to develop races with a mini- 
maintenance ration, it could be 


nn 
um 


done, but we keep domestic animals 
not for their society, but for what they 
can do—for what they can manufac- 


of corn, oats and hay. We 
crops, not to see upon how 
‘land they may live, but rather to 
rrease their ability to construct val- 
le food materials from the mineral 
its of the soil and the inorganic 








tuents of the atmosphere. Not 

mum of consumption, but eco- 
nomic consumption, is therefore the 
virtue sought.” 


Feed the chickens an evening meal; 
don’t let them go to roost with empty 





crops 
Early Maturity 
The alfalfa has been cut and the 
chickens are reveling in the bugs and 


grasshoppers on the meadow. Against 
the sheared ground the shape of the 
chickens stands out clearly. It is in- 
teresting to note the different classes. 
From the same parents will be culls 
and birds that show evidence of future 





















prize winners. Style and carriage 
bred from generations of prize win- 
hers mark some. Others are too pre- 
cocious in their growth to win a prize 
One late-hatched youngster not long 
from the shell is already trying to 
crow His falsetto voice, we fancy, 
must amuse the hens who drive him 
from their ranging ground. 

V ive one mating which has giv- 
en us very early maturity this year. 
Neither hens nor males are large— 
hare tandard weight, in fact, but 
tl well developed; the breast 
is f ind deep, the breast-bone long, 
the broad. This mating has a 
nut of minor faults in the progeny. 
ine Ss a disposition to have a comb 
Wil a spike; there is an ocvasion- 
al bit down between the toes, and 
alr up to the knees. The feathers 
wa »wn the legs farther than a 

uld like. We are going to 
. m this pen the best pultlets 
them back to their sire, 
us aiternately with the pullets 
al en h 1e has been with 
‘ ] AS Vigorous this 
or from a larg mat 
£ h had, and we would 
= irly maturit Un- 
v, the cockerels from this 
I not very good. Of course 
- keep one or two, but we ean’t 
Tis ve mating on them as 
the; v pemntes. 

_ 4! } ity of early maturity is de- 
‘cm While the fowl is putting on 
as d po and of flesh, he must eat 
enc to hold the first pound. The 
qui r he grows and matures for the 
Market, the less time and cost are 


necessary for maintenance. A _ well- 
rounded carcass is more attractive 
than a leggy carcass. We spend much 
time in preparation for the show-room, 
trying to make our birds look attrac- 
tive there. We can afford to spend 
time and thought in breeding a car 
cass that will look well on the mar- 
ket. 

The Wyandottes have 
tion of making a good carcass at any 
age, because the Wyandotte is a bird 
of curves. A hen for market should 
look good to eat. Watching for early- 
maturing birds of any breed is one 
step toward securing such birds. They 
should be marked and recorded now 
while this quality shows. Three months 
from now or less, they may all look 
alike. Meat is going to be high for 
some time. The quicker we can grow 
it, the more profit we enjoy. 

Ranging with some of these early- 
maturing birds we have others that 
never reach their best till the second 
year. As cockerels the males are not 
showable; as cocks, they are fine. 
Such birds can not be culled early. 

An alfalfa field with the hay-cocks 
dotting the ground is a fine back- 
ground for pure-bred chickens. Against 
the background of the wee green hills 
every bird looks its best. Sentiment 
says, “Keep them all,” but sentiment 
has no place in the poultry yard. 


the reputa 





Condition as a Factor in Egg 
Laying 
Go thru the chicken house, noting 
the hens, and some hens seem alive 
all over; they are in the pink of condi- 


tion; they scratch and sing and eat 
and drink, and lay as a normal hen 


These are the birds that make 
the best layers. If later on they get 
chicken-pox or roup, the change in 
condition is most marked, and the in- 
fluence on the egg yield thru the en- 
tire egg-laying period is disastrous. No 
other’ quality is of such importance. 
The only way to get condition is to 
keep the hens fit by giving them as 
nearly as possible the food and exer- 
cise they thrive on. Green food is as 
important in summer as in winter. 
Fresh water -is more important. The 
range can not be depended on to fur- 
nish ail the food needed. If the chick- 
ens can have the run of the stubble 
fields their crops will likely be full; 
otherwise they may run short and fail 
to make the steady growth which is 
imperative for good layers. 


should. 





Diarrhea 


We thought we had a great scheme 
for giving our baby chicks alfalfa, so 
we ground fresh alfalfa thru the meat 
grinder, and mixed the juices and 
leaves with dry mash. The result was 
several bad cases of diarrhea, and one 
or two deaths directly traceable to the 
alfalfa. Too much of a good thing is 
as bad as too much,of a bad thing. An 
excess of green food, well as too 
much animal food, or too much water, 
or food that is soured, will cause ex- 
cessive bacterial fermentation in the 
alimentary canal. When we stopped 


as 








the excess of alfalfa, the diarrhea 
stopped. When the chicks peck off 
what they want, or when it is chopped 


to make about a third of the ration, it 









is bulky, and not condensed as when 
ground. Ducks and geese can use more 
green food to advantage than chick- 
ens, but wherever there is bacterial 
fermentation to excess there will be 
diarrhea. 

The first step is to get te rhe rment- 
ing substance out of the system. E ithe r 


give half a teaspoonful of ae som salts 
to each bird, or give a teaspoonful of 
eastor oil. This will be sufficient for 
simple diarrhea together with correct- 
ing the conditions that have caused it. 


Diarrhea may be in the form of an 
infection of the intestines, such as 
dysentery or enteritis. Toxic enteritis 


irds eat- 
lime, 
Diar- 


or 





poisoning is caused by the 
ing paint skins, lye, unslaked 
sait, putrid food or filthy water. 


rhea may vary in color from whitish 
to greenish red. Blood clots are also 
found. In this condition, the sick 


birds should be isolated, the house and 








runs cleaned up, and permang anate of 
potash should be used in the drinking 
water. Mix powdered charcoal with 
the mash, enough to blacken it, and 
feed lightly. If a tonic is needed to 
tone up the birds, the old-fashioned 
ginger and gentian tonic, after the 
following formula, is good: Take one 
pound of pulverized gentian, one-fourth 
pound each of ginger and pulverized 
saltpeter, and one-half pound of pulver- 
ized iron sulphate. Use two to three 
tablespoonfuls of tonic to ten quarts of 
dry mash. 





Making the Ration Fit the 
Materials 
A beginner writes: 


“IT see by my poultry book that the 


best laying ration is made of equal 
parts of cracked corn, wheat and oats 
fed in litter, in addition to a dry mash 


made of two parts of corn meal, 
part of bran, one part of middlings, 
and one part of beef scrap. We have 
no wheat, and my husband is not will- 
ing to buy any at the price. What ef- 
fect will this have on egg production? 
Of course we don’t have beef scrap, 
either, but if the hens will lay I can 
buy that.” 

There is no best ration. Chickens 
will grow and lay on rations com- 
pounded in a hundred different ways 
Nature gives them worms and bugs 
and seeds and green food and grit and 


one 


water. Man supplies in the place of 
worms and bugs, meat scraps, milk or 
cottage cheese. He provides grains 


and green food in the proportions he 
has or is able to get. Rarely will you 
find two poultrymen feeding exactly 


alike; often you get practically the 
same egg yield from several flocks. 


If you can’t get wheat, feed two parts 


of corn and one part of oats. Make 
the hens exercise for their food. Give 
them a full crop at night; the rest of 
the day keep them scratching. Give 


and keep them free 
They will miss 
the best single 


them clean water, 
from lice and mites 
the wheat; wheat is 
grain we have for chickens; but they 
will lay without it if they have to. 
When threshing is over in your dis- 
trict, probably you will be abie to get 
all the wheat you need. 


Boards for Droppings 


A subscriber asks: 

“What is the special advantage of 
dropping boards? Do you advise using 
them in a new heuse?” 

The advantage of these boards is 
that the manure is more easily cared 
for than when the boards are not used, 
and the litter under the roosts is kept 
clean and dry, thus furnishing a good 
tlace for the chickens to scratch in. 
There is no better fertilizer than 
chicken manure. A short-handled hoe 
and a wide-mouthed bucket makes the 
collection of the droppings easy and 
rapid. Where there are no dropping 
boards and the house is not cleaned 
often, the litter becomes damp and 
the odor unwholesome. If the boards 
are not kept clean, they are quite as 
wnwholesome. An occasional sprink 
ling with air-slaked lime helps to pre- 
serve the droppings. 





The Health Certificate 


That hen carries her health certifi- 
top of her head,” a poultry 
said, indicating an alert hen 
with a firm, red comb and bright eye. 
The comb is an indication of health 
and disease, but it must be looked at in 


cate on 
breeder 








connection with other signs of condi- 
tion. A very fat hen with a bright 
red comb may be at the peak of liver 
trouble, and due to drop dead very 
shortly, since blood rushes to the comb 
of an over- -fat hen as it rushes to the 
face of an apoplectic person. A red 
comb, together with sluggishness and 
inclination to stay on the roost, is not 
a en iealth. The red in such a 
comt turt vellow. 

Practically an lisease which saps 
the vitality of hen will produce a 
pale comb. Lice and mites will have 
the same effect. Gout is indicated by a 
vellowish comb, skin and face. Where 
there is a diseased condition of the 


comb, as in favus or white-comb, the 
first indication is small white spots. 
Attention to the comb and general 
condition will ward off trouble which 
might become serious. A slight yellow- 
ness of the comb which indicates a 
jaundiced condition may be cleared up 
by epsom salts. The poultry breeder 











can’t go far wrong 
salts once a month. An ounce to twen- 
ty hens, in mash or water, is a good 
corrective of the small ailments which 
afflict poultry. 


in giving epsom 





— 
Sex of Guineas 
An fowa correspondent writes: 
“How can I distinguish the male 
from the female guinea? How many 
hens should be kept to one male?” 


The guinea cock closely resembles 
the hen, but has larger wattles, his 
voice is more of a shriek, very shrill, 
instead of the ee. “come-back” note. 
He also struts on tip-toe and arches 
his back. Some call the hen’s cry, 
‘“buck-wheat, ouck-wheat.” At least it 


is a sound of two syiiables. 
hens to each cock. 


Keep two 


Questions for Mr. Thiesson 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Will Mr. John P. Thiessen, who has 
been a successful poultry raiser for al- 
most half a century, tell me what 
causes chicken cholera, and how it 
may be prevented? 

My chickens have free range, s.ni- 
tary quarters, are free from lice and 
mites, have fresh water in clean 
troughs, and have access to oyster 
shell. They are fed just an ordinary 
amount of a variety of good grains. 
They are never given moldy grain or 
putrid flesh. When they get it, sick 
fowis are immediately isolated and 
dead ones burned. 

I have raised chickens for twelve 


years; hatch from 500 to 600 per year 


in April. I raise practically all, that 
is except what just happen to die of 
other causes than disease, until July; 


then they commence to die without ap- 


parent cause—both old and young. 
They continue to die until there are 
only about 100 left. 


The chickens are nat 
new blood being introduced into the 
flock every year. The chi never 
have had any other disease than chol- 
era. The chicks are hatched by hens. 

SUBSCRIBER 


urally vigorous, 








3 


‘Kens 





Blackhead in Turkeys 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Seeing in a recent issue an 
about blackhead in turkeys, I 
like to tell my remedy for that 
ble. Of course it is all right 
something to prevent disease 
where one has many other things to 
look after, as a woman on the 
farm, one will neglect to doctor poul- 
try until some of the birds are actu- 
ally sick. 

Now my 


inquiry 

would 
trou- 
give 


but 


Lo 


does 


lackhead is 
turkeys 
they re- 


¢ lay 
as iarge 


remedy for b 
blue mass, and I have eured 
that have been so bad that 
fused to eat. Just make a pill 
as a big grain of corn, for large tur- 
keys, and smaller, according to the 
size of the turkey. Drop one of these 
pilis down the threat. I give one each 


day until well. When my young tur- 
keys begin to look droopy in the even- 
ing (as the writer said), I give them 
a pill, and lots of times by the next 
day I can not tell which were the 
droopy ones. I try to feed the ailing 
ones on soaked bread or some kind 
of soft food for a few days also 


SUBSCRIBER 


DOGS. 


AIREDAL ES, COLLIES 


and /Old English Sneqhers dogs. Trained 
male dogs and brood matrons, pups all ages. Flemish 
Giant, New,Zealand and Rufne Red Belgian rabbits. 
Send 6c for lar re instructive list of what you want. 
w.Rk. Ww atson, Box 1906, Oakland, lowa 




















THE AIREDALE DOG 


MOST WONDERFUL DOG ON FARTH 





Great watch, stock, rat and hunting dog. Dues 
anything any dog can do—and does It better. 
Thoroughbred pedi ere vrices. 


-d pupples at farmers’ 
Descriptive circulars free. 
P.M. SPRAGU E, Mayvood, Hilinois 





meu LER. . 






ROSE Com " RROW N ‘ ReHORNS 














The strain that always iays. Selected eggs, $6.00 
per 100, 81.50 per 15 
G. M. WEST, Ankeny, iowa 
BR ABY ¢ HI KS Best grade, best strains, 

> Legh rown I 14 per hun 
Barred Roc ke rtons $16. 

aid. Liv 50 at same rate. 








Boot oth Hat atc 


andot 


W {7 HITE Wy te eggs 15 $2.00, 0 $3.50, 50 $5.00. 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 





ES from 49 varieties of chickens. Aye Bros., 


4 Biair, Nebr. Box 2. 





] ABY chicks— White Leghorns, #12 2100; Bar- 
red Rock, Reds, Wyandottes, $14 a 100, postpaid. 
Order a lot today. Prompt delivery, D, T. Farrow, Peoria, Ul. 
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The World’s Best 
Building Tile 





Economical, ical E : 
es ified a 
tte: terial 
pater eatis- 
act 
x —~ care 
















BUY NOW 


ae oats fons ~ ss o on dt. 






all your corn. 
Las 





struction of Cn is on Silos. ve ireas 
WESTERN SILO CO. or 
Dept. 305. Des Moines, lowa 











The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


“wot s Actinoform 


Sold for #2 60 (war tax paid) a bottle 








under a rm tive paerer tee since 1896 — , ” 
mor ad t fails. Write today for 
NG's vest- POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 





of 197 pages and 67 Miustre ns. Itis FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 211 Union Steck Yards, Chicage 





‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 


Send for Catalog No. 4 
Before You Buy a Stic 


W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, IIl. 


Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















price soand easy 


terms. Agents wanted. Ra 
WESTERN SILO Co, 
Dept. gos. Des Moines, lowa ~ 











ACME HAY _ MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list 


301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















} 





one Real Permanen. Silo--built for a life 
term of ae e--of the o Jy ptiots actory ma- 
i 






to wall No painting. No upkeep. Rat an 
freeze soot Write quick for ? 
end catalo Acents we anted 

WESTERN SILO Co, 
Det, 105 . Des Moines, lowa 




































: ys the New Butter 
Licnt running, easy c 


close ekimming, durable. 


NEw E BUTTERFLY 


guare @ life-time 
miast “defects tn masertal” and ———— 
ip. Made also in four larger sizes al! sold 
30 Days’ FREE TR RIAL" 
end on a pian whereby they earn thelr 
own cost and more by what they save. Postal 
brings Free Catalog Folder. Buy from the 
nufacturer and save money. 


ver Co. 2163Marshall BI. Chicago 


SOVR GUARANTEE ¢ 


Covers Champion Silo. Guarantee 
request. food for it and details et node co estres 
thoa- ourself why thereis no other 
_ Hike the ¢ pion in price, material, con- 
~ ag improvements and simplicity in if 
Write today. Agents wanted. 











WESTERN SILO OO, 
Dept. 205|, Des Moines, fc 


Straw Wanted 


DON’T BURN your straw before finding out how 
afew hcurs spent spreading Straw turns every stack 
into big profits. Carter made $500 extra profit from 
our information. Your name on a postal card brings 
full particulars free. SIMPLEX SPREADER 
MFG. CO., 115 Traders Bidq., Kansas City, Mo, 


















pis 
Chamrion @ ready for Rastent ots = 
kg a oe of time to Rorder. ae mand Ka 









Cham: Indestructi +, to 
evected in two days time — ) 
twenty-four hours Pon, Cas | siLO 
pasture ip @ C al N. “Write t for 
Prices and easy terms. Agents wanted, . > 





WESTERN SILO Co, 
+ Des Moines, lowa 



































Illinois State Fair Notes 


Springfield put on special attire to 
welcome the big fair crowds. Arches 
of electric lights overhung several of 
the main streets for blocks. With the 
many flags and the vari-colored lights 
from the arches, the city at night was 
as attractive in a spectacular way a3 
some of the stunts at the fair itself. 
The large American flag on the state- 
louse dome had a searchlight turned 
on it all night, and flung its bright 
folds out against the dark sky in a 
manner fittingly symbolical of the 
“Victory” fair. 


A good many Illinois people found 
cut for the first time at first hand 
what a “bird’s-eye” view amounted to. 
Several airplanes on the grounds took 
passengers for trips over the city 
daily during the fair. B. M. Davidson, 
general manager of the fair, gave the 
grounds a survey in this way on th 
day the fair opened. 


The health exhibit of the Illinois de- 
partment of health occupied half of 
the exposition building, and was sup- 
posed to be the largest exhibit of the 
kind ever put on. The part devoted 
to the better babies conference had a 
nursery, rest room, examination room 
and exhibits showing a model nursery, 
sanitation methods, and other subjects 
of special interest to mothers. 


Wednesday was Victory Day at the 














fair. Veterans of all wars were ad 
mitted free. The speaking program 
included the adjutant general of Illi- 
nois, the commander-in-chief of the 
G. A. R., the commander of the Span- 
ish war veterans, and Governor Low: 
den. The American Legion had a tent 
on the grounds, and made efforts to 
have world-war veterans attending the 


fair sign up for membership. 

As the activities of the American 
Legion are to include the erection of 
memorials for dead comrades, it was 
perhaps good business for a firm de4l- 
ing in monuments to exhibit their idea 
of a memorial statue for the benefit of 
veterans who attended the fair. As a 
statue, this monstrosity compared 
favorably with the worst of cur Civil 
war statues. It showed a stoop-shoul- 
dered recruit, with head and feet too 
big for the rest of his four-feet-ten, 
hanging on to an Enfield in what was 
intended to be the position of “atten- 
tion.” One soldier stared at it for 
several minutes. “‘What has this outfit 
got against the A. E. F.?” he asked. 


Two hundred and fifty boys attend- 
ed the Farm Boys’ School at the fair. 
A course of lectures and expeditions 
to various parts of the grounds filled 


the week, and sent the boys home 
with renewed enthusiasm for good 
farming. These boys were selected 


by county fair associations or by 
breeders’ associations thru juegire 
contests. Their expenses were paid 
by the organizations sending them. 


One hundred and sixteen girls were 
enrolled at the Girls’ State Fair 
School. These girls came from almost 
every county in the state, and were 
sent to the fair for a very comprehen- 
sive two weeks’ course in domestic 
science. 


The horse show brought out a num- 
ber of fine saddlers from the stables 
of wealthy Chicago horsemen. One 
string came from as far away as New 
Hampshire. The usual farmer did not 
show much interest in horses of this 
type. He recognized them as a beau- 
tiful product of unlimited money and 
labor, looked them over with pleasure 
and came down promptly to more prac- 
tical affairs in the draft horse aad 
tractor exhibits. 


A three-cornered race between the 
Alton Red Limited, an airplane and an 
automobile, from Joliet to Springfield, 
resulted in an easy victory for the air 
plane. A crowd of early arrivals at 
the fair turned out to see the finish. 

Manufacturers’ exhibits at the fair 
showed the respect in which the IIli- 
nois hog is held. Everything possible 
for his comfort and care was on han‘4. 
Oilers, feeders, watering tanks, medi 
cine, special feeds—everything indi- 
cated that the manufacturers know 
that the hog raiser represents the big- 
gest and most prosperous class cf [I- 
nois farmer, 
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A Flood of Light 


Where You Want It 
When You Want It 


T’S a wonderful thing to have plenty of brilliant 
electric light, everywhere throughout the stables, as 
well as in the home. Next to air, light is the cheap- 
est thing in the world and one of the greatest blessings, yet 
thousands of farmers spend many of their waking hours grop- 
ing in semi-darkness. 


Cushman “Does More” 
Electric Light Plant 


Adds 3 or 4 hours to your working day and gives you a long, pleasant 
evening around the reading table. It permits you to do the chores on ad 
winter morning orevening, just as quickly and conveniently as in broad daylight. 


Both LIGHT and POWER in One Plant 


We call this Cushman Plant the “Does More,” because it does more for the farmer than 
any other plant. . 

It does more because it 
gives you Light, Lamp-Socket 
Power and Portable Engine 
Power in one plant. 


Gt ‘ : tA oe AAA a 
It does more because there ( . A = 
is le ss vibration with a belted NG | a ~ i | } 
outfit like the Cushman, and A he ge i { ; as) | 


consequently fewer adjustments, 
fewer repairs and less service. 


It does more because the 
same engine—the 4 H. P. Cush- 
man All-Purpose Engine—may 
be used for work all over the 
farm, or be attached to binder, 
potato digger, corn binder or 
other machines. 


) 
Tt does more because other 
| 


















































machine Ty may be run from 
clutch pulley of engine at the 
same time the batteries are be- 


Sed ko tak ae oe Picture on left shows outfit divided into | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
wheel. power plant and light plant. 
If you have 0 Cushanan 4 H. F. | Picture on right shows complete unit plant 
engine, you aiready ave the |} ic ik + 
power for a Cushman Electric | for electric light service. 


lant. -—— 





Cushman Electric Plants are built in various sizes to meet various needs. 
They reach you fully charged and ready torun. Send for free Electric Lighting Book. 

Cushman Double Cylinder Motors are the highest grade and 
most useful engines built for farm work. They do not wear unevenly and lose compressio! 
Equipped with Throttling Governor, Carburetor, Friction Clutch Pulley and —— Circu- 
lating Pump. 8 H. P. weighs only 320 Ibs.; 15 H. P. only 780 ibs.; 20 H. P. only 12 200, 1S. 
Write for free Light Weight Engine Book. 301) 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
997 North 21st Street Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Built in X) 
four sizes - The Machine of Quality, Safety 
--3 to 30 tons Why and Durability. Now is ‘the 
capacity (334 to \&\"gy time to order that Silo Filler 
20 H. P. Gas 4 and the Whirlwind, with its 
Bewine) Skid or uniformly distributed 


. . _and treme 
Wheel Mounting— 


Plain or Traveling 
Feed Table. 





i 








operation, qual- 
\, ity of work 
and length 
of service. 














Write for Catalog. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT €0. 


Box 59 MONROE, MICH. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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r THE DAIRY 


} Our readers are invited to contribute thefr experience to this department. Questions éoncerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


ee 








° . 
A Milking-Time Help 
A Madison county, Iowa, subscriber 
calls our attention to a useful device 
for protecting the milker from the 
ewitch of the cow’s tail in fly-time. 
After having been slapped across the 
head at milking time every summer 
for a good many years, this farmer 
finally evolved what he asserts is a 
bination affair that will hold the 
tail down and keep flies off at the 
time. 
He takes a gunny sack and rips it 
’ down the long side, so that it 
can be laid over the cow’s back like a 
blanket. Along the lower edge of this 
blanket, on each side, he sews 
or cuts slits, so that a strap 
can be run thru. This done, he lo- 
cat an old driving line or any strap 
xh to reach clear around the 
passes it thru the loops in the 
< g on one side, around the hips 
t the tail is held down, back 
loops on the other side, to 
ith a buckle at the shoulder. 
harness can be thrown on like 
ness on a horse, and fastened in 
in only a few seconds. It keeps 
‘ the cow’s back and keeps her 
i out of the milker’s way. Our sub- 
er suggests that during daylight 
>, when a cow has to be milked 
in the heat of the middle of the after- 
noon, that this device may be particu- 
] helpful for the comfort of both 
the cow and her owner. 











lowa Cow Testing Associations 


The July report for the Iowa Cow- 
Testing Association shows an increase 
in the number of associations taking 
part in the work. Eleven associations 
‘ reported in the July test. The 
Buchanan county association has the 
record for average production of 
gh cows. Their average is 58.6 
is of fat. Pioneer follows very 

with a record of one-tenth of 
a pound less. 

A record of 73.5 pounds is shown 
for the high cow, Brindle, a Guernsey- 
Jersey owned by F. G. Drahn, of the 
Vion -Farmersburg association. The 

port shows that there were thirty- 

*< cows that made over 50 pounds of 
fat, while there were 138 that made 
over 40 pounds of fat. The associa- 
tions bought seven cows and th-ee 
I There were also twenty-three 

ws sold for milk and three cows 
culled out. 











Shall He Take the Short Course? | 


\n lowa correspondent writes: 

[ am twenty-seven years old, and 
am wondering whether I should take a 
two-year short course in agriculture 

1d dairy farming. My ambition is to 
ne a dairy farmer, and I now have 


rth, where the land is cheaper 


here they pay more attention to | 


ving. Do you think it would be 
for me to start in as soon as pos- 
s a small way, or first to take 
the two-year short course?” 

If our ' correspon dent were six years 
younger, he would be making no mis- 
take in taking the two-year short 
( e. But at his age we rather sus- 
pect that the best thing for him to do 
would be to move into some really 
igh class dairy district in Wisconsin 
or Minnesota, and work for some man 
who belongs to a cow testing associa- 
ton, a man who has a reputation for 
making a real success of dairying. By 
working for such a man, our corre- 
spondent can pick up considerable of 
the theoretical end of dairying in the 
( se of his daily work. The cow 
tester will be around once a month, 
and by talking with him our corre- 
Spondent can learn the essentials of 
S tific feeding. Then in the winter 
he should arrange to get off to attend 
the two weeks short course, either at 
Wisconsin or in somo nearby state. If 
he follows this plan, and if he sub- 
Scribes for a good dairy paper and 
Sends for the up-to-date dairy bulletins 
of the different experiment stations, 
and buys five er ten dollars’ worth of 
dairy books, we believe that he will 


en: 





$500 saved up. My idea is to } 





be decidedly farther ahead not only fin- 
ancially but also in practical knowl- 
edge of the dairy game. 





e ° 
Dairy Ration 

An IlHnois correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding our dairy cows a 
mixture of bran, ground rye and oats. 
In what proportion should we mix 
these feeds in order to secure the best 
results? In case we should discon- 
tinue feeding the oats, in what pro- 
portion should we mix the bran and 
ground rye in order to secure the best 
results?” 

For cows on ordinary pasture, we 
would suggest a mixture of three 
parts of ground oats, two parts of 
ground rye and one part of bran. In 
suggesting this mixture, we are as- 
suming that our correspondent’s cows 
are on ordinary pasture, and that he 
can get oats for around 65 cents a 
bushel, rye for around $1.40, and bran 
for $45 to $50 a ton. With prices as 
they prevail pretty generally over the 
corn belt, we believe that it pays to 
feed dairy cows pretty largely on 
ground oats. Pound for pound, ground 
oats have a considerable superiority 
over bran, and in many sections they 
are cheaper. In case our correspond- 
ent drops the oats out of the ration, 
we would suggest a mixture of about 
two parts bran and one part ground 
rye. 





Contagious Abortion 


Doctor W. E. Cotton, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
an address to Indiana veterinarians, 
sums up his attitude toward contagious 
abortion as follows 

“1. Most cows that are infected 
with abortion disease become and re- 
main carriers and eliminators of infec- 
tion thru their udders for long periods. 

“2. The placentae of infected cows 
at what seem to be normal parturitions 
may be infected. 

“3. The most probable route of in- 
fection is the digestive tract. 

“4. The most susceptible period 
seems to be that of gestation. 

» he greatest source of infection 
is the aborting cow at and following 
an abortion. 

“6. Tho the evidence points to the 
bull as playing only a minor part in 
disseminating this disease, it is not 
safe to take liberties with him. 

“7, Calves seem to be insusceptible, 
and the progeny of infected cows usu- 
ally remain free from infection unless 
exposed to it after they are a year old. 

“8. Do not try to kill abortion or 
other bacilli when in contact with deli- 
cate animal tissue, by the use of 
strong disinfectants. 

“9. The agglutination test will de- 
tect infected animals except those too 
recently infected to have developed a 
reaction. It is an excellent test, but is 
not prophetic or perfect. It will not 
tell whether an animal will abort, but 
will tell whether she is apt to be dan- 
gerous. 

“10. The veterinarian can do at 
least three things in belping to control 
abortion disease They are as follows: 

“(a) He can make an accurate diag- 
nosis. Means are now at hand by which 
infected animals may be detected. 

“(b) He can give advice as to means 
of protecting healthy herds, of reduc- 
ing losses in infected herds, and pos- 
sibly cleaning up such herds. 

“(c) He can give rational treatment 
to the uteri of cows following abor- 
tions, and to the uteri of infected cows 
following parturitions in which the 
placentae are retained. It is important 
that the injured uterus be gotten back 
into as nearly normal condition as pos- 
sible at an early date, because it is 
quite likely that this will have much 
to do with the cow’s next conception 
both as to the promptness with which 
conception takes place and as to 
whether it will be followed by a normal 
birth. Also, the length of time that 
abortion bacilli will continue to be dis- 
charged from the uterus probably de- 
pends, to a great extent, on the rapid- 
ity of repair of the lesions in the 
uterus.” 
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This 100-Ton Silo *570- 


iS Many 
wall Laie right now for $570. Some for less, and some for a 


little 
tical, 


the market. Prompt shipments from stock. 


—— 


FREE BOOK Write for catalog 3 low prices 


best for the least money—sos our line before ordering. 


= 807 independence Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


farmers are building this sectional framed, double 


more, depending on location. This is the most prac- 
most durable and all around most desirable silo on 


ttig Silos and Self- Feeders 


Silos are quick and easy to erect—no 
ae needed; two men build one in two FOR BOGS 
om ped in sections—easy to haul, 
erect. Anyone can erect. 
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New, Easy Way To 
Load M Manu ire 


The Logical Silo Filler 

" Built in individual outfits—*‘two or three-men’ 
CHAMPION MANURE LOADER moctdnce—big cnoneh Se. take care of all your 

time, own work. Variety of sizes, 4 horsepower up. 

for nail frat Sear, lho i 40 to 300 tons a day. 

Ae me day's cope All with big *“Oh 2 features — direct drive, 

M friction revers lever control, ete. Auto- 
romper abs. site pare es 4 matic ber ater fe vin'p on ior rer sizes Silverized 

A Silage—packs aie tight—f erments properly 

ae pata Om Cash Down makes better food for stuck. Write for catalog. 
e... fron oa air Interest The Silver Manufacturing Co. 
prices se Fetes Use the Cham- Box 308 Salem, Ghio [# 
“Modern Silage Methods,” fi. 

264-page text-book, 


Western Silo Sen, 
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Fill Your 
Own Silo 


You 
will find 
exactly the size and 
> kind of machine you want in A 
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from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 

















Send today for literature and direct prices 
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Picking Seed Corn 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You have been asking some of your 
readers what type of corn they pick 
for seed. Ten years ago, like every 
one else, I believed in the pretty ar. 
In those days I had a nice strain of 
Reid’s, which was well filled at butts 
and tips, and with a very deep grain. 
This corn would shell out close to 86 
per cent, and I was quite proud of it. 
But one year the frost came a little 
earlier than usual and I found that 
my neighbor’s old-fashioned yellow 
dent with shallow kernels and bare 
tips yielded twice as much sound corn 
to the acre as my so-called improved 
corn. I was talking with him about 
corn one day that fall, and he told 
me that he regarded a rather shallow 
grain as a big advantage. Such corn 
gets ripe quicker and dries out more 
easily. And besides there is a decid- 
ed advantage in selling such corn on 
the ear. Seventy pounds on the ear 
of such corn contains fifty-six pounds 
of shelled corn, which is enough, but 
seventy pounds of highly-bred corn on 
the ear contains nearly sixty pounds 
of shelled, which is four pounds more 
than required. As long as no premi- 
um is paid for this kind of corn, why 
grow it, especially when it takes a 
longer season to mature? 

Now I was and am strong for Reid’s 
corn, but I had to admit that there 
was a lot of sound sense to my neigh- 
bor’s ideas, especially since I was 
selling corn each year to the elevator. 
I still kept my Reid’s corn, but started 


picking for an ear with sixteen rows 
and a broad, moderately shallow ker- 
nel. Each year, about September 
15th, I go thru and pick out for my 
breeding plot only the very earliest 
ears, but at the same time giving the 


preference to large ears. In this way 
I have developed an early strain of 
Reid’s with a rather slender, smooth 
ear which the corn show enthusiasts 
would not recognize as having been 
developed from a prize winning strain 
of Reids’. In a favorable season this 
corn yields about the same as my old 
strain, but in a cold, wet season it will 
go just about twice as much sound 
corn to the acre. 


had started the first day made the 
stubble a little tough, but did not in- 
terfere with the plowing. About half 
an inch of rain fell during the night, 
and the soil was quite wet on the sur- 
face the morning of the second day. 
When the demonstration started, at 
one o’clock, the moisture had become 
distributed thruout the plowed layer 
and the surface had dried off so that 
the soil was in fairly good condition. 
Each tractor plowed the first furrow 
on the right-hand side of the three- 
acre tract, came back on the left-hand 
side, and plowed out to a dead furrow 
in the middle. In this way each oper- 
ator demonstrated the handling of the 
tractor in the different phases of plow- 
ing. Many farmers were especially in- 
terested in this feature of the demon- 
stration. Observers were placed on 
each tractor to assist the judges in 
making their decisions. Members of 
the farm bureau acted as observers. 
Kerosene was figured at 14.4 cents 
per gallon and gasoline at 22 cents per 
gallon. The time of the operatur was 
figured at 60 cents per hour in calct- 
lating the labor cost. In general, the 
fuel data and time required are very 
nearly the same for the two days 
when the tractors are compared one 
with another. Some of the outfits 
that did a good job of plowing the 
first day had a somewhat lower score 
the second day. This was due largely 
to the fact that the soil was wetter 
the second day, and it was a little 





harder to cover the trash and plow 
uniform furrows. On the other hand, 
some of the operators profited by the 
previous day’s experience and im- 
proved their plowing. 

The demonstration attracted farm- 
ers from many counties in Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri, and on the second 
day the farmers of McDonough coun- 
ty turned out in full force. While 
each tractor had its ardent supporters, 
the crowd took an active interest in 
the work of all the outfits at some 
time during the two days. They were 
there for information, and most of 
them picked up a good many tractor 
facts before they went home. 

The time required to plow three 
acres varied from two hours and thir- 
ty-three minutes to five hours and 
seven minutes. The labor and fuel 
cost varied from $2.66 to $5.02. 

R. C. DONEGHUE. 

McDonough County, Mlinois. 





Conditions in France 


To Waillaces’ Farmer: 

As you doubtless know, economic 
conditions in Europe are chaotic, and 
the pessimistic statements of Mr. 
Frank Vanderlip are more than justi- 
fied. Complicating the situation has 
been the unfavorableness of the weath- 
er from a crop standpoint. The fall, 
winter and spring were cold and wet, 
and seeding was done under very un- 








favorable circumstances. Shortly be. 
fore May ist the rains ceased ang 
there followed about two months and 
a half of drouth with unusual temper. 
atures in May and the early part of 
June. July has been cold and cloudy, 

but without a great deal of rainfall. 

I have recently been thru the be or 
grain regions of France, and I find th 
while the winter wheat crop will - 
very fair, the spring-sown grains and 
potatoes will be very poor, and while 
the July weather has arrested the ef. 
fect of the drouth and improved son 
what the pastures and second cutti ng 
of hay, it has not materially ben2fited 
the grains or potatoes. In England the 
situation is even worse, and the Lon. 
don Times’ review of the situation as 
of July ist was that the crop pros. 
pects were the poorest in fifty yea 

Considering the certain shortage ag 
fodder and the almost certain high 
prices for imported concentrates, it 
looks as if American importers of pedi- 
greed cattle might find a favorable 
buying market in Great Britain, espe- 





cially considering the much higher 
prices being realized in the states for 
this class of stock than on this side of 
the water. C. L. HARLAN. 


Paris, France. 





It is officially reported that there 
are now about 41,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping in the world, and that of this 
amount 24 per cent is American and 
38 per cent British. 














I was interested in noticing in Wal- 


laces’ Farmer a year or two ago an 


account of an experiment by the Ohio | 


station where they selected one strain 
of corn for low shelling percentage for 
a number of years, and another strain 
for high shelling percentage. On the 
average the two strains yielded just 


about the same amount of shelled 
corn to the acre, the advantage being 
slightly with the low shelling corn. 


For selling on the ear, it would seem, 
therefore, that the low shelling corn 
would have an advantage of fully sev- 
en per cent. 

One year with another, I believe that 
my new type of corn increases my net 
profits by at least $100. The only 
disadvantage is that no one cares to 
buy this type for seed. People who 
buy seed corn demand the pretty ear 
type with a deep kernel. 

IOWA SUBSCRIBER. 





County Farm Tractor Demon- 
stration 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Four or five thousand people at- 
tended the tractor demonstration near 
Macomb, Illinois, on August 6th and 
%th. Eighteen tractors were entered, 
but two or three were delayed in get- 
ting their outfits on the ground, and 
did not get into the competitive dem- 
onstration. The rules of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers gov- 
erned the contest. A record of the fuel 
consumed and the time required in 
plowing three acres was kept The 
judging was done by Professors E. A. 
White and J. G. Mosier, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Mr. L. A. Null. 
The plowing of each outfit was scored 
on the following points: Straightness 
of furrow, 25; covering of trash, 25: 


uniformity of furrows, 25; pulveriza- 


tion of soil, 25; ends, 10; total, 100 
points. 
The demonstration was conducted 


on the Ehrhart, Ausbury and Wiley 
farms, east of Macomb, by the Mce- 
Donough County Farm Bureau and the 
Macomb Commercial Association. The 
soil was mostly brown silt loam, the 
typical soil of the Illinois corn belt. 
About forty acres of the land used in 
the trial was wheat stubble, and the 
remainder oat stubble. A light sh -w- 
er shortly after the demonstration 








You Can Always Keep 
an Avery Tractor New 


x 


ERY Tractors really never get old. 
service, you can always make them new again. 


Aes: ts oe ate —S GE Je WIPE 
TONE ap ao Ml) 
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is the only tractor with which this can be done. 


Avery design is the reason why. You know 
the cylinder walls of a tractor motor get 
the hardest wear of any part. In the Avery 
Tractor Motor the 
Think what 
They are cast separately from 
Result: three big ad- 
They are made of harder mate- 
rial to withstand the wear; they can be 
turned from time to time to equalize any 
wear that may take place; and they can be 
replaced at small expense when worn. No 
need to buy complete new cylinders; no 
need to tear the motor down completely, 
haul it to a repair shop, rebore the cylin- 
istons, 
All this trouble and expense is eliminated 
in the Avery by having removable walls 
which, whenever needed, cost but a few 


**Draft-Horse’’ 
cylinder walls are renewable. 
this means. 
the main cylinder. 
vantages. 


ders and turn up oversized 


dollars and are easy to renew. 


Always Ready for the Job 


In Avery Tractors all easily broken parts 
are eliminated, all main parts last indefi- 
nitely and all wearing parts are adjustable 
Every adjustment, repair or 
replacement can be done on the 


AVERY COMPANY, 5241 Iowa Street, Peoria, IIl. 


VERY 


Motor Farminég, Threshing 
and Road Builaiss Punditenty 


or renewable. 


























farm, 
their own service men. 


ment. 
chine that’s always on the job. 


inner 


etc. 


the Avery 


farm work. 
nearest Avery dealer, 


Even after years of 


The Avery 


It’s so simple most Avery owners are 
They save time, 
money and depreciation on their invest- 
And what’s more, they have a ma- 


Other Exclusive Features 


Averys are the tractors with the ‘‘Draft- 
Horse’? Motor, Direct-Drive Transmission, 
Kerosene Gasifiers, Valves-in-Head, Two- 
Bearing Practically Unbreakable Crank- 
shafts, Round Radiators, etc. Sold at pop- 
ular prices, including complete equipment 
such as cab, seat, platform, fenders, etc. 


Write for Avery Catalog 
showing a size Avery Tractor for every size 
farm. Sizes: 8-16 H. P., price $700 f. o. b. 
Peoria; 12-25 H.P., price $1000 f.0.b. Peoria; 
14-28 H. P., 18-36 H. P., 25-50 H. P., 40-80 
H. P., a special 5-10 H. 'P. for light work, 
otor Cultivator, and Plows and 
Separators to fit any size tractor. 

Also ask for special interesting Tractor 
Hitch Book—explains how to motorize your 
See sample machines at your 
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Avery Adjustable Box ( 

One at each end of the two- wi 

bearing crankshaft. Quickly ut 

adjustable with an ordinary we 

socket wrench, ev 
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Avery Renewable sor 
Cylinder Wall me 

Can be turned from time to 2 
time to equalize wear and re . 





placed with a new one whed 
necessary. Keeps your motor 
from “getting old.” 























Showing ‘‘Draft-Horse” 
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‘Veterinary 


KANSAS HORSE DISEASE 
SPREADING. 
The disease of horses in the Arkansas 
below Rocky Ford, is spreading 
and already many horses have 














valley 


rapidly 

died. It is apparently the same affection 
that appeared among horses of the mid- 
west in 1912, and was spoken of as the 


“Kansas horse plague.” The disease has 
appeared sporadically since that time, 
and the extent of the present outbreak is 
probk matical. It has been ascribed to 
“forage poisoning,’”” and this was a con- 
venient camouflage, for the cause has 
not been definitely determined. 

An afflicted animal first becomes dull 
and listless, refuses to eat, has moder- 






ately high fever, staggers, and in a few 
hours becomes gaunt and emaciated. 
Some cases manifest excitement, with 
blindness aad a tendency to press the 
head against a fence post or building. In- 


dications of paralysis of the throat and 
muscles of the face may appear before,the 
animal goes down. After going down, 
there is delirium, with pounding of the 
head on the ground, the temperature be- 
comes subnormal, and in fatal cases death 
may be expected to take place in from 
two to five days. Thus far, fully half of 
the cases have been saved by appropriate 
nt. Vendors of 





treatm¢ “cure-alls’’ are 
alreac n the field, and expecting to 
reap the usual harvest. The following is 
of the utmost importance in this connec- 
tion and should be given wide publicity: 

1. There is no specific cure for this 
dise: conditions must be met as they 
appear in the natural progress of the dis- 
eas 


ire of the man who 
to protect your horses by 


promises 
vaccination. 


Nothing of the kind has been found that 
will with certainty have the least influ- 
ence in preventing the disease. 

3. Do not try to give medicine by 
“dre! ’ for there is invariably more or 
less paralysis of the throat and the fluid 
will surely pass into the lungs, inducing 
mechanical pneumonia. 

4. If unable to secure the services of 
a competent veterinarian, the next best 


hing is to take the very best possible 

f the animal. Good nursing alone 
many of them.—Geo. H. Glover, 
lo Agricultural College, Fort Col- 
olorado. 








GARGET AND URTICARIA. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“We have a very fine six-months-old 
Jersey heifer, that is in a bad fix, and 
we would greatly appreciate any help you 
can give us. About three weeks ago we 
noticed the right front quarter of this 
calf's bag was greatly swollen and very 
hard. There were two other little calves 
in the same lot, and one had the habit 
of sucking the others after feeding. 
Thinking the hurt was caused by the 
sucking calf, it was taken away, and the 
injured calf was given immediate atten- 
tion, first by rubbing with a liniment 
(which was poisonous), then by warm 
water applications for ten or fifteen min- 
utes. But as this seemed to do no good, 
we stopped treatment, thinking it would 
eventually get all right, as the calf 
Seemed perfectly well every other way. A 
few days ago, tho, the calf was found to 


have developed a terrible skin disease. 
The little bag was not nearly so large or 
or hard, but all over her body, nose, tail, 


feet, shoulders, are bumps. Many of 
them, from her scratching, are raw and 
even bleed. And on the inside of her 
legs, by her bag, there is a place as large 
as one’s hand that is a perfectly solid 
1 each leg). These two sores lead 





ed her. We were advised to spray 
t proprietary dip, which we are 
ing. We gave her a thoro treat- 
sterday, spraying her whole body, 
part of the dip to seventy-two 
water. Then last evening and 
ning we have sprayed only the 
es The calf seems perfectly 
rwise, has a good appetite and 
"a8 not lost in weight.” 
mar heifer’s udder is ruined by just 
stack of garget, due to sucking 
C its by another aclf. Milk forms 
im the udder, and garget follows when 
the s ng is stopped Often, too, no 
id result of the habit is noticed until 
> heifer has her first calf; then the ill- 
' precocious milk secretion during 
shows up in the form of a severe 
tack of mammitis (garget) which often 
hs e quarter attacked. To prevent 
cases, stanchion calves when being 
and then feed meals and do not 
z e calves from the stanchions for 
an hour or so after eating meal. Instant- 
* Separate calves when they start suck- 
ig. In the case in question, our corre- 
Spondent should have fomented the udder 
With hot water for fifteen minutes every 
two hours and two or three times the first 
day rut ed in a mixture of equal parts of 
‘amphorated oil and fluid extract of poke- 
> and belladonna. At the present 
Se rub in fodine ointment once daily 
ifthe udder is enlarged and hard. Also 








+} 





vonder if the liniment could have’ 








strip away any fluid found present. The 
“bumps” on the skin are the symptom of 
urticaria (nettlerash or surfeit), which is 
akin to hives of children. It comes from 
a sudden change of feed, or in this case 
may have been due to absorption of poi- 
sonous matters from the udder. The lini- 
ment was probably not the cause, unless 
it happened to contain a lot of mercurial 
salt, which is unlikely. The calf should 
at once have had a full dose of Glauber’s 
salts in warm water, followed by small 
doses of granular hyposulphite of soda in 
water twice daily. Local treatment would 
consist in bathing the affected parts with 
cold soft water containing one ounce of 
granular hyposulphite of soda or bicar- 
bonate of soda to the quart. The dose of 
Glauber’s salts would be four to six 
ounces, and of soda one teaspoonful. In 
the present condition, the sores due to 
licking and scratching should be covered 
with benzoated oxide of zinc oitnment, 
provided it can be made absolutely sure 
that the calf can not lick the treated 
parts. If that can not be done, apply a 
saturated solution of boric acid twice daily 
and then dust with finely sifted slaked 
lime. 


MAGGOTS. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have some sheep that were sheared 
late. The flies bite the backs of these 
sheep, and have ‘blown’ some of them. 
The sheep rub and scratch these places, 
which makes them very difficult to han- 
dle. I have used dips without success. 
Can you help me?” 

More care should be taken in shearing 
to prevent shear wounds, but if one oc- 
curs, one should at once smear upon it 
a mixture of pine-tar and crude carbolic 
acid, oil of tar or dip, to keep the flies 
away. When a wound becomes blown by 
flies, and maggots burrow in the tissues, 
the wool should be clipped short and the 
wound given a thoro scraping or curet- 
ting with a curette, w! is a little 
sharp-edged, cup-shaped instrument upon 
a handle. The curette brings away the 
dead tissues, as well as some of the mag- 
gots, and those not thus removed are 
quickly killed by spraying in a little chlo- 
roform. Flowers of sulphur then should 
be freely dusted upon the wound. A mix- 








ich 


ture used in Great Britain for the de- 
struction of maggots is made by dissolv- 
ing an ounce of powdered corrosive sub- 


limate in half a gallon of water and then 
adding half a pint each of kerosene and 
turpentine. The mixture should be thor- 
oly shaken before using. Label it poison, 
and use with judgment, for it is an ex- 
ceedingly strong medicine and only to be 
used in small quantities and carefully. 
Keep soiled wool shorn from sheep to pre- 
vent flies from blowing the parts. 


FAILS TO BREED. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a cow that fails to get with 
ealf. She has been fresh almost a year, 
and gives one and a half gallons per day, 
and is only five years old. She is a good, 
easy milker, and I don’t want to sell her 
for beef if anything can be done to rem- 
edy this condition. What can be done in 
such a case? Are there any patent rem- 
edies for this, or shall I have a veterinari- 
an examine her?” 

We take it that the cow comes in heat 
regularly, but fails to conceive when 
bred. If that is so, the womb possibly 
contains pus or a mummified fetus, or the 
mouth of the womb may be abnormally 
closed. For such conditions, it is neces- 
sary to employ a qualified veterinarian, 
who has had experience with such cases 
and special training in their treatment. It 
may be added that infection of contagious 
abortion is the commonest cause of bar- 
renness, and requires perfect disinfection 
of the womb, and for that special instru- 
ments and skill are necessary. If the cow 
fails to come in heat, inject into her va- 
gina once daily lukewarm water contain- 
ing thirty grams of permanganate of pot- 
ash. If there is an abnormal discharge, 
use a solution of double that strength, 
and it would be well to use the milder 
solution two or three times a week. altho 
the cow comes in heat regularly. In cases 
where a cow fails to come in heat, tne 
correct treatment is to have the ovaries 
massaged two or three times at intervals 
of a week, by a qualified veterinarian. 
This is done to break down ovarian tu- 
mors. The old-fashioned plan of bringing 
a cow in heat is to feed a quart of stove- 
dried whole oats the first thing each 
morning. It is not reliable. 

PILES. 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“T have a mule colt three months old 
that has had the piles ever since he was 
three days old. Medicine doesn’t seem to 
do any good. Can you give me any help?” 

We should have a clear description of 
the condition present. Piles occur in 
bunches. Eversion or prolapse of a pur- 
tion of the wall of the rectum is, perhaps, 
more common. Treatment has to be 
given according to the exact cond.tion 
found present by the veterinarian. ‘sive 
the foal a dose of castor oil in mutk, and 
after this has operated try to keep the 
bowels active. If the protruding masses 
are dark in color and evidently engored 
with blood, the veterinarian may iJevide 





to scarify them, then bathe with hot 
water to induce bleeding. Afterward he 
will apply some ointment or dust'rg pow- 
der and return them to place. Witch-hazel 
salve is liked by some; or sulphur oint- 
ment, or one composed of subm rate of 
bismuth, tannie acid and a few grains of 
powdered opium to the ounce. We have 
found freshly powdered ergot helpful, or 
the fluid extract of ergot may be tried. 
In obstinate cases the veterinarian wil 
have to operate. 





MAD ITCH. 


A subscriber writes: 

“Some of my cows went crazy. I guess 
they must have been bitten by some 
poison bug, or have eaten poison weeds of 
some sort. Anyhow, they just rubbed 
the hide off themselves so that it bled 
badly. The heads swelled up; so did the 
udders; and bloody froth or foam came 
from the mouth and nostrils. The worst 
affected cows died, but a few recovered 
slowly, and weren’t any good for a long 
time. This was several years ago, and 
I haven’t had just a similar case since; 
but some cattle have died with blood 
discharging from the bowels or nose. 
What disease is it? Or is it due to poi- 
son, as some think?” 

There can be little question that these 
eattle died of hemorrhagic septicemia, a 
form of blood’ poisoning, caused by the 
micro-organism known as bacillus bi- 


polaris bovisepticus. Mad itch is one 
form of the disease not commonly met 
with, and in some instances possibly due 


correspond- 
that cattle 


to other causes, but in our 
ent’s description it is noted 


have since died of a disease which no 
doubt was the one we have mentioned, 
and so we conclude that the itch, too, 


was of that nature. There is no remedy, 
but vaccination is fairly successful, and 
should be done wherever a case has ap- 
peared. A graduate veterinarian should 
be consulted about an important matter 
such as this. Meanwhile, keep cattle out 
of the pasture where attacks occurred. 


PILES IN PIGS. 


A subscriber writes: 

“Some of my pigs have piles. Anyhow, 
there are red lumps sticking out of them, 
and they bleed and cause the pigs to 
strain and thrive poorly. What causes 
this trouble, and can anything be done? 
Some of the pigs have died.” 

An irritant in the feed is the common 
cause, or piles may follow either diarrhea 
or constipation In many cases a part 
of the wall of the intestines protrudes, 
instead of true piles (tumors or hemor- 
rhoids). Hulls in unscreened ground oats 
sometimes are the cause; or ground cob, 
with corn meal, may prove irritating, as 
does long feeding upon boiled potatoes. 
It is quite likely that in many cases, 
especially those that prove fatal, the in- 
testines are irritated by the bacillus 
necrophorus, which causes necrotic en- 
teritis, which often is mistaken for chol- 
era or swine plague. Try to remove the 
cause. The disease last mentioned is 
due to filth in feed, drinking water, and 
on teats of sows. Treat by opening the 
bowels with castor oil (not salts), when 
constipation is present. Then keep them 
open by feeding slop containing raw lin- 
seed oil. 3athe the prortuding parts, 
then scarify them to cause bleeding, dur- 
ing which continue bathing in warm wa- 
ter containing two teaspoonfuls of coal- 
tar disinfectant to the pint. Then dry 
and dust with freshly powdered ergot, or 
apply fluid extract of ergot, return the 
bowel to place, pull the tail down be- 
tween the hind legs, and keep it tied 
down for twenty-four hours. 


URTICARIA. 

A subscriber writes: 

“One of my cows has had a sudden 
and very severe attack of some sort, the 
like of which I never saw before. Sud- 
denly she swelled about the head, muzzle 
and udder, had a discharge from her 
nose, and soft sort of cough, and bunch- 
es came all over her body. After a while 
she seemed relieved, and now I notice 
that the swollen parts are peeling off, as 
one’s arms do when badly burned by the 
sun. What is the trouble, its cause and 
treatment?” 

The disease is urticarea, commonly 
termed nettlerash or surfeit, and akin 
to hives of children. It is not in any 
way dangerous, but for a few days it 
may cause a serious shrink in milk. The 
cause is any sudden change of feed, espe- 
cially change to green grass, after dry 
feed has been used for a long time. New 
hay or new oats may cause it, as may 
any new feed. Indigestion is induced by 
the change and the other symptoms fol- 
low. It is much more common in horses, 
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but in cows shows the additional symp- 
toms of cough and discharge from the 
nostrils. Treat by giving a pound dose 
of Glauber’s salts with a cupful of mo- 
lasses as one dose in three pints of warm 
water, to be administered slowly and 
carefully from a long-necked bottle. Fol- 
low with half-ounce doses of granular 
hyposulphate of soda twice daily in the 
drinking water or feed. Bathe the affect- 
ed parts twice daily with soft water con- 
taining a tablespoonful of baking soda to 
the quart. 


WARTS ON TEATS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have removed warts from teats of 
milk cows several times by tying around 
the wart, close to the teat, a small silk 
thread or strong silk raveling. It should 
be tied close enough so that it will not 
be pulled off or broken in milking, but 
not so tight as to be painfully annoying, 
or to cause bleeding. The wart will soon 
slough off and the teat heal smoothly. 

MISSOURI SUBSCRIBER. 





Feeders From the Drouth 
. * . 
Stricken District 

The Omaha office of the Bureau of 
Markets has been made one of the head- 
quarters for the clearance of information 
regarding the drouth-stricken areas of the 
northwest. A review of the situation from 
information available from St. Paul and 
Billings, Montana, shows that the drouth 
conditions have been somewhat exagger- 
ated, and that there is no need for any 
undue pessimism regarding the general 
live stock conditions. Crop conditions in 
the corn belt are reported as very favor- 
able, and while receipts of both feeding 
cattle and sheep are heavy, there are 
sufficient orders at hand with commission 
men to care for the big supply that is 
coming. According to men interviewed, 
there is little likelihood of any great glut 
in the market. 

As a means of keeping those who are in 
need of feeding cattle and sheep advised 
as to market conditions, the Omaha office 
of the Bureau of Markets is publishing a 
daily bulletin which gives the trend of 
prices and market conditions. This bul- 
letin is available to anyone desiring it, 
and the same will be forwarded on re- 
quest. 

There has been considerable movement 
of live stock to grazing areas during the 
summer. This is shown by unofficial re- 
ports to date that approximately 150,000 
head of sheep and 60,000 head of cattle 
have been sent into Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. The movement to the, 
east consists largely of sheep and feeder 
and stocker cattle for grazing purposes, 
to be marketed later this fall, naving 
taken advantage of the transit rates put 
into effect by the railroad administration 
for the stock going into such sections. 

The Bureau of Markets, at South Ombaa 
is Keeping in close touch with this situa- 
tion, and will cat as a general clearing 
house for those desiring information from 
the drouth-stricken area, as well as those 
who wish to put stock in their feed lots. 
All correspondence should be addressed 
to Charles Bruce, 318 Exchange Building, 
South Oamha, Nebraska. 
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Gains on Hogs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have sixteen May pigs that I am 
trying to bring to an average weight 
of 200 pounds as soon as possible. I 
am feeding tankage, oats, corn and 
some milk. At about what age should 
a pig reach the weight of 200 pounds? 
How much sooner can the second hun- 
dred pounds be put on than the first 
hundred pounds? My pigs are a Poland 
China-Duroc cross.” 

Pigs ordinarily weigh right around 
50 pounds each soon after weaning 
time, at two and a half to three months 
of age. Under ordinary conditions, 
they gain rather slowly during the next 
two months, and do not reach a hun- 
dred pounds in weight until about four 
and a half or five months of age. If 
our correspondent pushes his May pigs 
along as rapidly as possible on corn, 
tankage and milk, and possibly a little 
oats, he should be able to bring them 
to a weight of 100 pounds each some 
time in late September. During Octo- 
ber and November, weather conditions 
are generally very favorable , and, 
moreover, new corn is available. At 
this stage of the game, it is quite com- 
mon to secure average daily gains of 
two pounds. In other words, our cor- 
respondent should be able to bring his 
pigs to 200 pounds or better some time 
in November. Roughly speaking, the 
average feeder puts on the second hun- 
dred pounds of gain on hogs in just 
about half as much time as the first 
hundred pounds. 


Shall He Fill His Silo? 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Most of the farmers in my neigh- 
borhood have quit filling their silos, 
and I am wondering as to whether or 
not I should fill mine. I have plenty 
of corn, which is handy to the silo, 
and I expect to rough thru the winter 
one hundred steers on stalks. After 
the stalks give out, I was expecting to 
feed them silage until grass. Some 
people tell me that corn fodder is just 
as good as silage and not nearly so 
expensive. How much silage should 
it take to rough a 600-pound steer 
thru the winter? The corn which I 
am thinking of putting in the silo will 
make about forty bushels to the acre. 
How does silage compare with shock 
corn for fattening cattle?” 

At the Pennsylvania station several 
years ago they fed one lot of steers on 
shock corn and another lot on corn 
silage. The shock corn steers got an 
average daily feed of 17.3 pounds of 
shock corn, 5 pounds of mixed hay, 
5.8 pounds of ear corn and 2.5 pounds 
of cottonseed meal. The silage steers 
got an average daily of 51.4 pounds of 
corn silage and 2.8 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal. At the end of the 140-day 
feeding period, the shock corn steers 
had gained an average daily of 175 
pounds, and the silage steers 2.08 
pounds. The shock corn steers had 
required for 100 pounds of gain 986 


| 





pounds of shock corn, 286 pounds of | 


hay, 329 pounds of ear corn, and 145 
pounds of cottonseed meal. If we 
convert hay and corn into terms of 
shock corn, we get the equivalent of 
about 2,100 pounds of shock corn and 
145 pounds of cottonseed meal. The 
silage steers required for 100 pounds 
of gain 2,470 pounds of corn silage 
and 135 pounds of cottonseed meal. 
In this test a pound of silage proved 
to have a feeding value practically 
equal to that of a pound of shock corn. 
An acre of land, however, will yield 
three or four times as many pounds of 
silage to the acre as it will of shock 
corn. We might also say that these 
Pennsylvania results with silage and 
cottonseed meal are not nearly so 
favorable .to silage as some Iowa ex- 
periments, where they were able to 
get 100 pounds of gain with only a 
ton of silage and 100 pounds of oil 
meal. It is a bothersome job to fill 
a silo, but there are almost innumer- 
able tests proving that for fattening 
cattle silage is almost indispensable. 

For steers which are to be roughed 
thru the winter there is some reason 
for doubting the entire practicability 





of silage. 


| FEEDING QUESTIONS | 


being fed in the 


stocker steers. 


ing 


the 
puts 
silo. 


age, 


Same way as 


only the corn 
Stover silage is not nearly as 
good a fattening feed as ordinary sil- 
but for thin stuff and breeding 


cows it has given 


At 


of oil meal. 


the Illinois station 
twenty yearling stocker 
the winter on an average daily of 38 
pounds of stover silage and one pound 
These steers gained .8 
of a pound a day, and the cost was 


exceedingly low. 


cause of the fact that 
corn grain, costs only about one-fifth 
as much per ton as ordinary silage. 


In 


certain parts 


braska and Kansas 


who 
silos 


have lost their 
; However, even 


when corn is so 
high as it is now, it seems almost like 
a sinful waste to see 


Especially 


The man who is go- 
to carry thin steers or breeding 
cattle thru the winter may well con- 
sider what is known as stover silage. 
There is a machine now on the mar- 
ket which snaps off the ears in much 


it.contains no 








tions, where the winters are often- 
times quite open and a large amount 
of feed can be secured from the stalk 
fields and the pastures, we believe 
that the advantage, one year with an- 
other, is decidedly with the silo. Of 
course, with thin stuff and breeding 
cows, it is possible to get along quite 
well without a silo. Nevertheless, we 
wonder if it doesn’t pay to feed silage 
and bring the stuff thru the winter in 
a little beter shape than is possible 
with corn stalks. 





Pig Ration 


An Iowa ocrrespondent writes: 

“T have a bunch of young hogs weigh- 
ing about 160 pounds each, which I 
wish to get ready for market as quickly 
as possible. At present I am feeding 
equal parts by bulk of oil meal, shorts, 
Schumacher feed and molasses feed, in 
a slop, together with a very little dry 
corn. Corn is $2 a bushel, and very 
scarce; oil meal, $95 per ton; shorts, 
$60; Schumacher feed, $65; molasses 
feed, $56.50. I have plenty of oats, 
which are selling at around 65 cents. 
Would you advise feeding any oats? I 
have a good supply of oil meal. If fi 
feed liberally of oil meal, should I buy 
tankage at $115 per ton?” 

Our correspondent wishes to get 
these hogs on the market as quickly as 
possible. The difficulty with oats, 





Schumacher feed and many kinds of 
molasses feed is the high percentage 
of crude fiber, which cuts down th, 
rate of gain. Pigs which will gain oue 
and a third to one and a half pounds 
daily on corn and tankage may gain 
only three-quarters of a pound to a 
pound when given such feeds as oats 
Schumacher feed, etc., in large quay 
tities. With corn very scarce and hish 
priced, however, it is a question for 
compromise, and we would suggest 
that our correspondent try a mixture 
of about six parts of corn, three parts 
of shorts, three parts of oats and one 
part of tankage. Oil meal at $95 a 
ton is altogether too high-priced when 
tankage may be had at $115 per tox. 
We would advise our correspondent to 
hold his oil meal to feed to his catt 
In most hog tests, oil meal has proved 
to be worth only about one-half as 
much per ton as tankage. 

Oats at 65 cents a bushel are probab- 
ly the best bargain on our corres»: 
ent’s list. Schumacher feed has a 
somewhat similar value to oats, but is 
slightly superior, pound for pound. 
Shorts at $60 a ton are worth while 
considering as a partial substitute fer 
corn at $2 a bushel. Everything cos 
sidered, therefore, we are inclined to 
suggest that our correspondent try a 
mixture of about six parts of corn, 
three parts of shorts, three parts of 
oats and one part of tankage. He might 
cut the tankage down to one-half part 
and also use one-half part of oil me 
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Fairbanks -Morse 
“Z' Engine with 
Bosch Magneto 














INCE the “Z” was put on the market, over 
250,000 farmer buyers have pronounced it 

the greatest farm engine value. § We felt the 
same way about it. 9 But following our policy to 
improve our product whenever possible, we are 
highly pleased to announce a new Fairbanks- 
Morse “Z” with Bosch Magneto—high tension 
ignition Which adds the one possible betterment. 
§ Call on the “Z” dealer near You—see this 
World’s greatest engine — understand the full 


meaning for you of the engine service which over 200 Bosch Service Stations give, 
in co-operation with every “Z” dealer, to every “Z” engine buyer. J Prices— 
I'/2 H. P. $75.00—3 H.P. $125.00—6 H. P. $200.00—All F.O.B. Factory. 
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General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
reduct, we must know normal rela- 














page 
tionships. For the ten Augusts from 1909 
t 8, corn averaged 96 cents. It is now 
s yr 204 per cent of the ten-year aver- 

Hogs averaged during these ten 
A sts $10.07. They are now $290, or 


j r cent of the ten-year average. In 
1 inner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 
n which products are relatively high in 
pI and which are relatively low. 





CATTLE—Fat cattle sagged 6 points, to 
57 per cent of the ten-year average. 
Canners and cutters held most of their 

per cent gain made last week, and 
d at 157 per erent. Stockers and 


feeders gained 2 points, and are now 
ut 154 per cent of the ten-year 
rage. 


HOGS—Hogs dropped still further, and 
t it present about 194 per cent of 
decade average. The hog market 

has been very uncertain, owing to the 
railway labor and government food sit- 


ration 
1 n. 


SHEEP AND WOOL—Lambs strength- 
ened 2 points, to 175 per cent. Boston 
woo! continues at 182 per cent of the 


ten-year average. 


GRA!N—Cash corn went up 4 points, to 
208 per cent, while cash oats held steady 
at around 160 per cent. Wheat contin- 
ues at 167 per cent. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter did 
not recover the loss suffered last week 
and held steady at around 174 per cent. 
Cotton declined 4 points, to 193 per 


< 


PROVISIONS—Lard dropped 6 points, to 

216 per cent. However, it is still high- 
in hogs. Ribs tumbled 28 per cent, 
finishing at 159 per cent of the ten- 
year average. At the present time they 

‘© much lower than the hog price. 
zard, however, is still above hogs. Ba- 
con and ham held relatively steady at 
179 and 208 per cent, respectively. 


FUTURES—September corn recovered 3 
to 197 per cent; December corn 
1 point, to 171 per cent, and May corn 
held steady at 156 per cent. September 


ert 








points, 




















lard fell 3 points, to 211 per cent, while 
January lard fell 4 points, to 195 per 
cent. September ribs slid to 181 per 
cent The September price of hogs 
on the basis of lard futures is $22, 
whereas, on the basis of rib futures it 
is only $18.86. The January price of 
hogs, on the basis of January lard, is 
$19. December cotton is 186 per cent 
of the ten-year average. 
r 
The Week’s Markets 
HOGS. 
= 3 
4 
| {8 
a) s8i¢ 
& a|8 
ee o})oOIM 
Hea (250 lbs. up)— ae | 
a, eae 19.65/20.05|20.70 
\ k before ...... «+ -/21.00)21.50/22.63 
Medi (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 
WOE WE: ascekcaeseu 19.85) 20.23)20.45 
Week before .........}]21.63}21.63)22.38 
Light (150-200 lbs. )— | 
Last week ......e+e++{19.85/20.28/20.19 
Week before ... 21.25/21.50 





Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
MARE WOE. asncntsccecebeos cd 
Week before .....c.0. 

Smooth heavy packing 

Sows (250 lbs. up)— 
Last Week ....006 00006 )19.38/18.38/18.7 
Week before ........-/20.63/20.05/20.7 
- packing sows (200 
dbs. up)— 
Last week .....0+00+++{19.13/17 
_ Week before ........./20.25/19.00): 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
LOnt WEEE Ws cccccaccesheten tne 
WOOK DOTNN: sccasieescicesxs 117.50 

Stock pigs— 

ASE WOOK 2 o0cdsccccccth Sikes cttaD 

Week before. .....0s0- 19.25]...4. 20.18 


SHEEP. 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
‘dium to prime— 
4ast Week .....e0see++{/16.38)16.38/14.63 
Week before .........{16.38/16.13/14.75 
culls and common 
Last week .....00+++.++{12.13/12.13} 9.88 
\ 12.00/10.00 





























Veek before .........{12.13 
. ng wethers, medium 
© prime— 
sASt WEEK os .eeeeeeee+/11.50/11.75]11.00 
Ewer ook before ......e+-| 9.25/10.13] 9.38 
‘Wes. medium to choice— } 
LASt WEEK ...cccccecee| 8.25) 8.63] 7.00 
\ < before .........| 8.25) 8.75] 7.25 
3 : ewes, full ! 
mouths to yearlings— | 
SASt WEEK ....00000000)10.20111.63)12.50 
Fe kK before ........./10.75)11.75/12.25 
o lambs, medium t | | 
me — | 
week ............{14.38]14.25|13.50 
- ae 113.75'13.75/13.50 
ae "E—Uniess otherwise stated, all 
pe S of live stock are quoted at an av- 


of prices from common to choice. 











CATTLE. 











| | > 
| 15 
| . 9 = 
eilaié 
« Ss s 
Ei zf/:s8 
oO) 01M 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
eee 16.75/17.55)17.73 
Week before ........./17.92/18.00/18.00 
Good— | 
Last week .....+e0e¢..{15.38/15.43/15.73 
Week before ...0.+.+-/16.25) 5.88/16.00 
Medium— | } 


Last week .....seseee+{13.75|13.63{13.7 
Week before ......2+..{34.38/14.00/13.75 
Common— 
Last week .....eeeee++j12.38)11.50)11.45 
Weelkk before .........)12.88)11.63)11.63 
Light weight beef steer 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
EMS WEEK occ vcccccevcthSite 
TERE BOERS ccccseacs 
Medium and good— 








ast week ............-{14.63!14.38/14.00 
Week before .........]/14.88]14.75/14.2 
Common— 


OR Perr rre errr 

Week before 

Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 


Last week ...........~-/11.00/11.25/10.00 
Week before .........{11.13]11.63,10.50 


Cows— 


> 
> 
So 
rw 
eee 
aD aro 


Emst WEEK .ccaccceces fle 0) 9.00 
Week before .........j10.25/11.13] 9.45 
Bulis— 
Last week ...c.ccceees| 9.25/10.13} 8.00 
Week before .........} 9.75)10.88) 8.00 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week .....ccccees| 6.38] 6.88] 5.63 
Week before .........| 6.63] 6.93} 6.00 


Feeder steers— 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .....ce.eese{l2.20111.50/12.3 
Week before ........./12.50)11.63)12.2 

Medium (800-1,000 Ibs.) 
Last week ........+.--{11.63/10.63/91.75 
Week before .........{11.63)10.75)11.85 

Light (800 lbs. down)— 

Last week ...ccccecces| 9.75) 9.88]11.18 
Week before ......+..)10.00}10.00/11.28 


Stockers— 
Steers— 
Last week ...c.cccesees| 9-25) 9.13} 9.10 
Week before .....2...] 9.25] 9.38} 9.20 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ......ecee.4 8.50] 7.88] 7.80 
Week before .........| 7.63] 8.25] 8.00 
Calves, good and choice 
Last week ......cccee+}| 9.63/10.50] 9.75 
Week before .........| 9.38/10.63] 9.75 






























































Calves, common and 
medium— 
Last week ...c.eeseeee} 8.13] 8.88} 7.38 
Week before .........} 8.13] 8.88] 7.38 
GRAIN. 
> 
= : 
S o1¢ 
to 3 s 
a| § » 
£ s s E 
<= E 3 C) 
to i tA 
crast week ....{1.9934)1.92 ......{2.20% 
Week before ..|2.04 {1.94 j1. 2.19 
Corn, No. 3Y—_ | | 
Last week ....{1.99 |1.90 
ean before ale ee | 
orn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ....]1.98 |1.89 | 
FY. 2s before Yi 
ats— 
East week 2...) TS bccsichecees§ 87 
Week before “1 aoe) ee 8746 
Barley— 
Last week ..../1.39 |. 
Week before ..{1 aid 
ye— 
Last week ees [L.57 Joo sccsfeceee 1.66 
Week before oof ooeee [1.6646 
Wheat, No. 2— | 
Last week ....| eine 2.3614 
Week before | 2.1744 |2.3612 
HAY. 
> 
= 
ae 
d ele 
S <= 
°o “10 
Clover, No. 1 
Last Week ..ccoccccccccccleccesies-00 
Week before ..ccccccccclesessfae-00 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— 
Last Week ..cccocccccscolecces (e490 
Week before cecccccccechecceia4.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last Week ..cccccccevessleres«(26.00/29.00 
Week before .cccccccecefecesefod-20,37.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— 
Last week ...ccccccecess|26.79)28. 79 
Week before ....+s0e+--)26.75)28.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 





Week before ...cccccccele 
Alfalfa, Standard— 
LAME WEEE ~ cccccoccccecsfate 
Week before .scccccces soa 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last Week .cccccciccccees ID 3 
Week before .....+0,+--j19.25)21.00 
ad 





Oat straw— 
TMM WOOK ceccccsceceose| & 7.50110.00 
Week before ...........] 8.50] 8.25}11.50 











MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Timothy, last week $12, week 
before $11.75; prime clover, last week 
$50, week before $50. 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week 
$12.50, week before $11; alfalfa, last week 
$23, week before $21; blue grass, last 
week $22, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, 
5314¢, 


extras,’ last week 
52c; cheddar cheese, 


creamery 
week before 








last week 29c, week before 30c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 41%c, week before 


4lc; fowls, last week 3lc, week before 
3@c; prime white ducks, last weer 29c, 


week before 27%c; geese, last week 20c, 

















week before 20c. 
FEEDS. 
. : a2 
> a . 
$1 |] 8 
2); °2]8l1 ls 
a a ° 
{| ¢/8/s/2% 
| S 5 
= = S els 
— Ss -— pF) ra) 
ai 1talalo. 
Bran— | 1 


La 


Last week ../42.75) 38.50/40 ash 15 00} 
Week before. }43.00) 40.00)40.50/ 45.00) 
Shorts— | | 
Last week .. 





25] 51.50/54.50/57.00) 
.50} 51.50/53.50/57.00 





Hominy feed— 











Week before, |i 

Last week | Bie Tere er 70.00 

Week before./78.00)......J..... 70.00 
Oil* meal (o. p.)! | 

Last week .. steel bawtes 838.50 

Week before. }/91.50]....../87.00 
Cottonseed (36 

per cent)— 

zast week ../89.50 

Week before./89.50 
Tankage 

Last week ..]...../100.00 

Week before.}..... 100.00 | 
Gluten— 

Last week ..|.....| 68.85 | 

Week before.|..... | 67.50 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, August 25, 1919.—General trade 
interests are greatly affected by the high 
cost of living and the determined attitude 
taken by the federal government in stop- 
ping the hoarding of food and profiteer- 
ing. The grain and provision markets 
have been influenced in a high degree by 
these things, some severe declines in 
prices having occurred. Recently, the 
foreign commerce of the country has been 
seriously affected by the marked decline 
in the rates of foreign exchange. In or- 
der that the British exchange situation 
may be righted, it is necessary that the 
United Kingdom should have manufac- 
tured goods to sell to this country, but 
labor over there is insisting upon higher 
wages and shorter hours, and can not 
compete with us. On the Chicago board 
of trade recently the grain markets have 
experienced some sharp deciines, with 
cash corn selling at a large premium over 
future deliveries of that cereal, because 
of the meager amount of corn in sight. 
No. 2 yellow corn has sold. around $2 a 
bushel for cash, while sales of December 





corn took place about 55 cents under 
cash prices. Cash lots of No. 2 white 
oats sold around 77% cents, while rye 
sold at $1.57% and barley at $1.35 to 
$1.43. Wheat remains in a strong posi- 
tion, with rapid increases in the stocks 
in sight, the gain in the visible supply 
within a week being 7,841,000 bushels. 
The visible supply of this grain in the 


United States amounts to 39,846,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 32,756,000 bushels a 
year ago, while the visible corn supply is 
down to 1,476,000 bushels. The visible 
supply of oats amounts to 19,321,000 bush- 


els, comparing with 12,110,000 bushels a 
year ago; that of rye to 11,249,000 bush- 


els, comparing with 725,000 bushels a year 


ago; that of barley to 7,776,000 bushels, 
comparing with 1,317,000 bushels a year 
ago. The country is selling but, little 
corn to arrive, but heavy realizing by 
speculators has brought about some se- 
vere breaks in. prices, September going 
off as much as 5% cents in a day, and 
that future selling as much as 18 cents 
below cash offerings. Prices of oats 
cover a wider range than usual, owing to 
the marked differences in weight and 
quality. The new crop of barley is ex- 


pected to weigh only 40 to 42 pounds to 


the bushel, and high-grade barley will 
naturally bring a good premium. It is 
stated that the Grain Corporation will 


devote the principal share of the hand- 
ling capacity of the Atlantic ports to 
moving wheat, limiting the amounts of 
other grains that can be passed thru. 


Cattle receipts recently increased too 
much, as there was no corresponding 
growth in the demand, and prices suf- 
fered materially, exceptions being made 
of the relatively small offerings, altho 
even these sold much below the level 


made a few weeks ago. A recent sale 
was made of a shipment of prime, extra 
heavy steers, averaging 1,676 pounds, at 
$18.50, and a few days later a sale took 
place of four carloads of prime Nebraska 
fed steers at the same price, while fancy 
little yearlings have sold for $18.10 to 
$18.25 as a top. Receipts are running too 
largely to grassy cattle from feeding 
districts and thin western rangers, and 
these are quick to sell down on large sup- 
plies. Range cattle are making up a good 
share of the receipts, and they are strong 
competitors against natives of a similar 
grade, being preferred by killers. Stock- 
men looking for cattle for grazing and 
finishing would take more of the fleshy 
rangers of the feeder class were it not 
that the packers frequently outbid them. 
This is a time when stockmen are cau- 
tious about what kind of cattle they in- 
vest in, as they are apt to view the future 
with some distrust, and the demand runs 





Strongest on the medium-priced light 
stockers. Late last week the cattle mar- 
ket became active and largely 15 to 25 
cents higher, with three carloads of 
choice steers, which averaged between 
1,400 and 1,430 pounds, taken at $18.65. 
At the same time a better demand start- 
ed up for thin stocker cattle adapted for 
grazing, late rains having revived the pas- 


tures. Farmers are anxious to utilize 
their cheap feed, and thin steers are 
wanted, buyers looking for stock which 
will thrive on grass and stalks. The bulk 
of the native beef steers marketed last 
week sold for $14 to $17.50, prime weighty 


steers going at $18.10 to 
steers at $16.75 to $18, 


$18.65, good fat 
medium-grade 





steers at $15.25 and upward, common hght 
steers at $13.50 to $15.20, and sales as 
low as $9 to $10 for inferior little steers. 


Ordinary to prime yearlings brought $13.50 
to $18.25, and fat cows and heifers 
for $8 to $16, while canning cows and 
cutters went at $6 to $7.95, and bulls at 
$6.75 to $13. Calves were active at high 
prices, selling at $14 to $21 per 100 pounds, 


sold 


and some coarse heavy calves went at 
$7.50 to $9.50, but no good light vealers 
sold below $18.50 During the previous 
week the best cattle brought $19.35, with 
the bulk of the native steers going at 
$15.75 to $19. Prime steers brought $18.85 
a year ago, $15.50 two years ago, and 
$11.10 three years ago. 


Hogs were marketed more conserva 
tively last week than usual, as owners 
held back because of the recent big de 
clines in prices. This checked the down 
ward course of the market, and good 
rallies took place in values. Owners are 
making their hogs heavier in weight, and 
recent Chicago receipts averaged 250 
pounds, being, with two exceptions, the 
heaviest average for this season in five 
years. Prime light weights continue much 
the highest sellers, with rough, heavy 
packers going at a big discount The 


demand has increased 
considerably, imparting especial strength 
to prices for the choicer swine. On 
Thursday only about 13,000 hogs were re- 


eastern shipping 


ceived, being 21,000 less than for the pre- 
ceding Thursday Provisions have been 
exported much less freely than a short 
time ago, foreign exchange being lower, 
and pork had a bad slump in prices, 
selling much lower than a year ago. Late 
booms in prices landed the best hogs at 
$21.85, an advance within a week of 85 
cents. Sales were made down to $17.50 
for rough heavy lots. 

Lambs soared early last week to $18.25 
per 100 pounds for fancy range flocks, 
while the best natives sold for $18, with 
a large demand Later unusually liberal 
receipts brought about sharp declines in 


values, as the general 
show a corresponding 
sales were made of range lambs at $15 
to $17.75, native lambs at $9 to $17.25, 
feeding lambs at $13 to $15.25, yearlings 
at $9.25 to $13, wethers at $9.25 to $11.50, 
ewes at $3.75 to $9.25, breeding ewes at 
$9 to $15, and bucks at $5.50 to $7. Feed- 
ing sheep brought $5 to $10. There is 
an extremely large demand for feeding 
lambs at the highest prices of the year 


demand failed to 
improvement, and 





Horses were marketed more freely last 
week-than a week earlier, some 400 head 
being sold, and a better local and ship- 


high- 
There 
but it was 
Horses 


ping demand enabled owners to get 
er prices in numbers of instances. 
was no export demand, 
pected to immediately. 


ex- 


start up 


were salable around $75 to $100 for the 
cheaper class, up to $250 to $285 for the 
better class of drafters. Ww. 





BUYING COTTONSEED MEAL. 
J. H. Avery, of the Buyers’ 
and Sellers’ Association of 
Texas, has letter to the mem- 


secretary 
Live Stock 
issued a 


bers of that association which will be of 
interest to live stock feeders in the corn 
belt. 

He calls attention to the advance in 
the price of cottonseed cake and meal 
from $57 on June 30th to $76 a ton at 
the present time. He says the reason 
for this advance is that all the old crop 
cake and meal has been cleaned up, and 
that there will be little more available 
until after the oil mills have begun their 
fall and winter run. The mills do not 
wish to sell their cake until they have 
purchased their cottonseed, and thus 
know what the manufactured product is 


but the demand for 
feeders who fear higher 


going to cost them, 
quotations from 


prices is resulting in forcing up prices 
altogether too high. Prior to the war, 
the price of cottonseed meal averaged 


about $23 per ton, f. o. b. mill. It may 
not go down as low as this soon, but Mr. 
Avery thinks that if feeders will stop 
placing orders for a time, they will be 
able to buy the cake and meal consider- 
ably cheaper than they can now. 


Corn in South Africa—According to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
they grow about 3,000,000 acres of corn in 
South Africa, or about one-third as large 
an acreage as in Iowa. The yield, how- 
ever, is decidedly less per acre than in 
Iowa, averaging 11.2 bushels last year 
and 10.4 bushels the year before. Evident- 
ly, American corn growers have but little 
reason to fear competition from South 
Africa, 
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COLORADO CHEAP FARMING LANDS 


It is a privilege to live in this part of Colorado. We 
have 300 days of sunshine each and every year. Cool 
summers and pleasant winters. Every tubercular 
person who comes here in time and lives in the coun- 
try gets entirely well. This part of Colorado where 
I live is cailed the Divide Country. It is 40 miles 
east of Colorado Springs. This is a nice gently roll- 
ing prairie, almost level, very deep soil, slightly 
sandy loam with a fine clay subsoil Shallow wells 
furnish plenty of nice, soft water. There are school- 
houses, high schools, churches and rural delivery 
every where This part is in the middle of the rain 
belt, where we raise large crops of every kind each 

nd every year. We raise corn, wheat, rye, oate 
millet, sorghum, alfalfa, sudan grass, beans, potatoes 
and all kinds of garden vegetabies. Corn 3 
to 60 bushels per acre, spring wheat 20 to 
fall wheat 20to 40 bushels, oats 50 to 70 bushels, all 
other crops in proportion. Apples, grapes, piums, 
cherries, gooseberries, currants and strawberries do 
extra well. My first cutting of alfalfa and rye hay 
is now in the stack; have about 100 tons. You surely 
will have to look a long time to find a better country 









30 bushe 












atany price. Some of the est land with fair 

improvements can stil! it at $18 to $20 per 

acre. My honest opin this land will sell 
ars 


for $40 to $50 per acre withir 

I want totell every person wt 
that 1 am not a real estat 
stock raiser, and am now living on 
have been for more than 12 years. I have made big 
money every year, farming and raleing stock. There 
has not been a crop fal 12 years that I ve 


ure inthe 
lived here. Five of my near neighbors each raised 





rmer and 
my ranch and 












more than 3,000 bushels o f corn last year One of my 
—a tithe ors has made over 85,000 off his corn alone each 
year for the last three years in succession. This 


ng bim 87,000. 
as good as the 
big crops of corn is being raised. 
and there are 
hicken 





farmer thinks his corn this year wil! bri 
Any iand offered for sale by me Is fully 
land on which these 
We never have hot winds or cy 
no chintz bugs or Hessian fly, no hog or « 
cholera, po rats, crows or buzzards, plenty of natu- 
ra) rainfall each year to mature all crops. As to my 
honesty and financial standing, I refer you to the 
First National Bank of Colorado Springs, Colo. If 
you are interested in this part of Colorado, write for 
literature which will be mailed you at once free of 
charge. 

1 guarantee all of anybody's expenses both ways if 
they come and find any false statements in this ad- 
vertisement. Show this to your lawyer or banker, 
get their opinion of this proposition. For further 
information, address 


W. H. KENDRICK, Kendrick, Colorado 


STOCK RANCHES 


2800 acres, solid body, Sawyer County, Wis- 
consin, ¢ mile from Railroad station. Abundance 
tame grass and water. Easy terms, ¢10.00 per acre. 


18 sections in North Dakota on mall 





ones, 











line N. P. 





Railroad. The best cattle or sheep ranch in North- 
west. Building and plenty of water. Sold in one 
block. Easy terms, ¢6.50 per acre. 


One of the finest improv ed stock feeding farms 
in Minnesota, right at Stock Yards, South St. Paul. 
Can sell at about half its real value. Write today for 
particulars. Some nely improved farms close to 
Twin Cities as low as 8 $75 per acre 

GEO. RK. SLOCUM & © . Pen, 
c apital Bank Bidg.. st. P 


KANSAS FERTILE LANDS 


offer great opportunities for oe farmers. 
Land can be bought here cheaply that will give the 
game yields as high priced land of older state 8. Great- 
est wheat area in world with big returns on wide 
variety of crops. What has been done and lines of 








most successful endeavor told in new {illustrated 
book prepared by United States Ratlroad Adminis- 
tration, state offictais and staff of State Agricultural 


yr distribution Ask for Kansas 

and write your name and address plain! 
EDW . DS, Mer. Agricultural Section, Room 
Ls.R Adminis tration, Washington, D. C. 


College 
book 















Fine Farm For Sale 


Ry Owner 


In Callaway County, Missouri 


255 Acres, one mile and half from good raflroad 
town. Good improvements. One of the very best 
farms in the corn belt of Missourt. Splendid neigh- 
borhood. Can be bought worth the money. No 
commission. Not listed. For further information, 
write-to JOHN McCUE, R.F.D. No. 3, 
Auxvasee, Missouri. 


128- Acre Missouri 
Stock, Corn Farm, $7900 


Get farm in state where crops are not dronught-de- 
stroyed, on improved road, 14 miles to R. R. town. 
120 acres tillage producing good corn, grain, clover, 
alfalfa crops; 30-cow spring watered pasture; home- 
use wood; SO) fruit trees. Main house and tenant 
house, complete sets of working buildings, barna, 
etc. Acres of growing crops thrown tn for quick 
sale at low price $7900, easy terms. Details of this 
and other bargains in 19 States rg + T FARM 








AGENCY. 922 R, New York Life Bk » Kansas City. 
fin every town in lowa, Nebraska, Illinois and 
Southern Minnesota, to bring land buyers to North 
eastern Colorado. We are located 112 miles east of 
Denver, on the main line of the C. B. &Q. from 
Chicago to Denver. Wheatis yielding from 12 to 32 


A equare deal assured to both soll- 
citors and buyers. For particulars write the 


Wagner Realty Ce. _ Akron, Colorado. 
SEVENTY- -FIVE 
Improved Farms for Sale 


fn Isanti, Mille Lacs, and Kanabec County. For des- 
cription, prices i terms call on or write 


ELMER Y. ERICKSON, -  DALBO, MINNESOTA 


bushel per acre 











Money Making Farms 





in the corn, wheat and stock raising belt of southern 
Mianesota. Our tand is 675 to 6100 cheaper per acre 
than lowa land, but raises the same crops in just as 
large quantities. Gravel r . close markets, fine 
schools. Best bargains in state. Write for our beau 
tiful {lluetrated bo t today 
MORKH ART L. AND COMPANY 

Dept. c Mankato, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA PRODUCED $1,002.42 


new farm wealth in 1918 for each man, woman and 
child in the state. A milifon acres which will pro- 
duce crops equal to this Invite development. For 


bulletins, address Department of Immigration, Cap!- 
tal Q41, Chas. McCaffree, Commissioner, Pierre, 8. D. 


Two Missouri Farms For Sale 


TWO GOOD FARMS stock and grain— 
491 acres in the two; can be divided into three. 
Seven room dwelitag and barns on each and a tenant 
house on one. Want to sell on account of poor 
R. 4 





health. Geo, 8. Trimble, Owner, Perry, Mo., 











Live Stock in France 


Extracts from a recent report of spe- 
cial commissioners from the United 
States, sent to study agricultural con- 
ditions in France. It will be noted that 


this report confirms the forecasts 
made by Wallaces’ Farmer two years 
ago. 





While there is no doubt that there is a 


shortage of horses, as evidenced by the 
high prices for which animals suitbale 
for work purposes are selling, and that a 
greater number could be used to good 
advantage, it is doubtful whether the 
shortage is great enough to interfere very 




















materially with agricultural production. 

Cattle, both oxen and cows, are being 

used extensively for work purposes, espe- 

cially in the central and southern sections 

Army horses and mules are being sold to 

civilians, and it is estimated that from 

700.000 to 900,000 eventually will be re- 

nies. The farm 

to a greater 

have seen in 

in good phy- 

%t shown any 

uck of feed. I be stated that in 

general they are in better average condi- 
tion than the horses seen in England. 

The writers attended a sale of British 
army horses and mules in Paris, on March 
17th. The mules sold for $125 to $300 
apiece, which was about 50 per cent high- 
er than mules of the same quality were 
selling in the United States at the time 
the writers left there. The horses sold 
for $120 to $500, which was about double 
what such horses would sell for in the 
United States. 

Good horses of the draft type will sell 
at the present time for $400 and up. Only 
those horses which are unfit for work are 
sold for meat. 

While there is a shortage of horses in 


likely that any 
imported from 


France at present, it is not 
very large number will be 





other countries in the immediate future. 
Shipping space for live stock is difficult 
to obtain, and is needed for other pur- 


ins 


of sup- 


d as much 


poses, and no doubt other me: 
plyi farm power will be utilize 


as possible. 





















Cattle—The decrease from December, 
191 to December, 1914, was 2,119,467 
head, or 14144 per cent. The decrease from 
December, 1914, to June, 1917, was 224,939 
head, or 1% per cent. The increase from 
June, 1917, to June, 1918, was 1,652 head, 
or 7 per cent. If we assume that there 
has been a corresponding increase since 
June, 1918, up to June, 1919, the total 
cattle population on the latt date should 
be about 14,247,000 head, or within 540,000 
of the number in December, 1913. 

This increase in the numbers of young 
animals was evidenced by the large num- 
bers the writers have been on the many 

farms they visited in various parts of 
F rance. One of the most striking features 


of the cattle situation has been the large 
numbers of yearling and. two-year-old 
heifers seen on both the farms of the large 
land owners and the farms of the peas- 





ant farmers. These heifers are for the 
most part well grown, of good size and 
in good condition. In fact, almost all the 
cattle were in good flesh, having come 


thru the winter in good physical condition. 


red where there 


The few exce ptio ns occur 
was a shortage of hay. 
There appears to be an abundance of 


France visited 
about one- 


pasture in all the parts ef 


by the writers, which « prise 




















fourth of the depar The pastures 
also appear to be in good condition In 
many sections the farmers stated that 
there is a larger percentage of grass land 
than before the war, « account of the 
shortage of labor necessary to care for 
cultivated crops. This should insure 
plenty of grass for the summer and fall 
and plenty of hay for next winter. Grain 
is not fed so extensively to cattle in 
France as the United St nea and con- 





sequently aor s not play such an important 
part in the production of seen and dairy 
products 


The French government iS arranged 
to import a large number cattle from 
the United States. All kin live stock 

atly in the devastated ars 





are needed 


need, however, seems to be 





greatest 





for milk cows, and th govern- 
ment desires, at the present time, to ob- 
tain dairy c: or U) gzove 
ernment, in sis in area, 





lanning to import 

















is } thous 
head from other countri plans in- 
clude tl pure 

ada, and it is 

breeding cattle 

erland. Some 

imported Whett 

able number of tb reeding c: will be im- 
ported by private indivi Ss W depend 
largely on conditions which develop, espe- 
cially after the sigr of the peace 
treaty. It would seem present prices 
would encourage importation. 


Sheep—There has been a continued de- 
crease jn sheep. From December 31, 1913, 
to June 30, 1917, this dercease amounted 
to 5,544,796 head, or 35 per cent of the 
total stock. The decrease from June, 1917, 








to June, 1918, was 1,090,279 head, or more 
than 10 per cent. The greatest decrease 
appears to have been in the number of 
ewes kept for breeding purposes. It should 
b remembered, when considering these 





figures, that the number of sheep in 
France was decreasing from year to year 
even before the war. The writers have 
not, however, been able to obtain any very 
satisfactory information as to the cause 
of this big decrease in the number of 
sheep Monsieur Masse, in a report to 


the minister of agriculture, on October 17, 





1918, gave the annual decrease in the 
number of sheep in pre-war times as 
280,000, and attributed the greater rate 
of decrease during the war to the greater 
searcity of pherds, the necessity of 





farm women devoting themselves to hard 
farm labor, and the price paid by the gov- 
ernment for wool, the entire’ stock of 


which was requisitioned during the 


period. 


war 


Swine—The estimates for the »ministry 


of agriculture give the numbers of swine 
for the years 1913 to 1918, inclusive, show- 
ing a big decrease in the number of swine 


1913, but the decrease since 1916 has 
been comparatively small, and the number 
could be increased very quickly if condi- 
tions which yould encourage an increase 
develop. A continuation of the 
present high prices and a favorable season 
for the production of grain and potatoes 
no doubt would stimulate a greater pro- 
duction of swine. 


since 


should 








There is no meat-packing industry in 
France such as has been developed in 
the United States. The writers have been 
informed that there are a few bacon and 
ham curing plants, but most of the cities 
and towns depend on the local abattoirs 
for their supply of fresh meats. The fresh 
meats also are handled to a large extent 
without refrigeration. 


The French people, thus, have not been 
accustomed to eating frozen or chilled 
meat, and for that reason there is a 
marked prejudice against imported meat. 
This prejudice may be illustrated by the 
prices asked for pork at Moulins on April 
lith. Home-killed fresh pork was offered 





at one stall in the central market at 5 
francs a livre (87% cents a pound), while 
American dressed frozen pork, loins and 
ribs, were being offered at another stall 
in the same market for 5 frances a kilo 
(44 cents a pound). This difference did 
not prevail with dry salt pork, as both 
local cured and American cured sides were 


being offered at 5 francs a livre. 





The government is trying to encourage 
the use of frozen meat in order to con- 
serve French cattle and build up the 
herds of France as rapidly as possible. It 
was stated that many of the French sol- 
diers had become accustomed to eating 
imported meat during the war, and that 
they probably would continue to use im- 


meat if it could be purchased to 


Various officials and others 
said that demand for imported meat 
and meat products probably will continue 
for four or five years, or until the herds 
of France have been re-established on a 
pre-war basis. It appears to the writers, 
however, that judging from the condition 
of the herds, the live stock industry of 
France under favorable conditions may 


ported 
advantage. 


the 


























reach the pre-war basis in a shorter time. 
° ° 
Saving Daylight 
When Joshua of Bible fame 
id Israel's foes did slay 
He stopped the sun on Gibeon 
Thru a long summer y 
In vain the An tes did plead— 
ving ie, * he said 
1 those heathen lived today 
set their clocks ead 
So saving daylight is a scheme 
As ancient s the race. 
Old Time has oft a laggard grown— 
Let's hustle up S pace; 
Let's pass a law to make night day; 
Let's all quit work at noon 
Supper comes now at 3 p. m., 
And breakfast follows soon 
The farmer and th 





Are now quite out of 
The firef ! 


Ty} 











The ant's 
I used to toil 
Till sunset skies were red— 
Now when I rise I meet myself 
Just c into bed 

—S. H. French, Exchange 


Pestriction of Cattle 














into Oanada~ The 
Dominion nt o re has 
announces and af 2, 1919, 
all Ame ttle imported oc a 
for exh purposes must be accom- 
panied by a tu chart signed 
by an officer of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, United States Departme of Agri- 
culture, certifying that the cattle have 


been tested by him within sixty days of 
the date of entry into Canada. The amend- 
ment was considered advisable owing to 


the fact that similar changes have been 
made in the American regulations. After 
July 1, 1919, all Canadian cattle imported 


into the United States for exhibition pur- 
poses must- be accompanied by a tuber- 
culin test chart, 














BEST FARMS MONEY CAN Buy 


Vanderwaal Farm. 260 a.. 2} miles 8. Monroe 
on W.P. Road. Lays level! to gently rolling. Good 
improvements; 180 a. in crops bal. in fine mead N 
and pasture. Tiled and in high state of cultiva, 
Price $500.00 per a., terms. 


if m 160 a. Farm, lays 2 miles west Johnston 
Station on Panora Speedway. Excellent tmprove 
ments, new modern house; 135 a,{incrops. A!! lays 
level and tiled. Exceptional buy for this quality of 
land and location. Price $450 per a, terms. 


Dallas Co. Farm, 93a. on R.to. R. road. 2 
miles E. Adel, Ia. New 7 room stucco house: ajso 
6 room cottage in ist cl. shape, good barn, etc. Lays 
level with heavy black soll. Price $400 pera. Terms 





Part of Young Farm, 60a. in Polk ( on 


Dallas and Polk Co. line, 4 mile N. . tol ad. 
Land lays level, perfectly tiled, no better land. Nice 
grove and orchard. Price $400 pera. Easy terms 

Patterson Farm, 160 a. in Winnebas : 
Ia., 3¢ miles S. E. of Rake on main auto road m- 
proved except fenced, well, windmill and tank A 


perfect laying quarter of rich, heavy, blac i 
Drained by closed Co. ditch. Pastured las : 





years. Worth $300 when improvements are ; D 
Price $175 per a. Easy terms. 
Snoke Farm, 160 a. {pn Buchanan Co., 3 r 


N. E. Winthrop. Good improvements. Lays 
right to drain good, has good black loam wit e 
sand and is very productive. Entire farn e 
cropped by putting in a little tiling. Pri $175 
per a., very liberal terms. 





THESE ARE THE BEST. hey are real 
homes and farms, the kind very seldom offered for 
sale. We own ‘and control these and havs ed 





them tosell. Act quick for this is an exceptional 

opportunity to get the best in farm property 
SNOKE AND VANDERWAAL 

220 Clapp Block. Des Moines, Iowa 


For Sale at a Bargain 


A $20 acre unincumbered rich pratric farm, 
thoroughly tiled, fair set of buildings, located six 
miles from Hector, Renville county, Minn., on main 
line of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul Railroad. Price 
forty-five thousand dollars (45,000), only ab 
anacre. Terms one-third cash against w 
deed and abstract. Balance to suit, on or bef 
years or longer at 54 per cent interest. P 
either now, October first, or if later subject t 
rent, contract terminating October 1920. 

Address owner 


THEODORE KOCH 
679 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, 


FINE CATTLE FARM FOR SALE 


This farm consists of 16 
tiled out and every foot tillahle. 
the best, consisting of large barn holdir zg 
of cattle, well equipped with two large silos 
water and lights throughout al! 











Jacrvs of choice Iowa soil all 
The build 





buildi ngs 
farm has been used fora high cla:s herd of | 





cattle. Large, good house and all other ings 
necessary on an up-to-date farm. Allinn nilk- 
ing machine goes with farm. A cheese factor ee 
by buys all surplus milk. This farm is ed 3 
miles from town on main road. There are ¢ L) 
improvements. Priced for a short time for #25 per 


acre; will carry back $20,000.00 at 5 per cent 


A.R. SHEKLETON, Owner, LAWLER, |0WA 
Sylvester's Minnesota Snaps 





160 acres well improved southern M sola 
farm. 6 miles from town Excellent corn and 
clover land. $90 peracre. 160 acres highly improved 
corn farm, 3 miles from town. $175 per acr 

160 acres Central Minnesota all cultivat Rich 
black land. Good improvements, good ation 


¢100 per acre. Write for list of bargains 


SYLVESTER, Endicott Bidg., ST. PAUL. 


BUY LAND DIRECT 
FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. A 
improved and in high state of cultivation. Close 
town. Wecan show youthe best crop of corn and 
small grains in the state, as our soil is t es 
These farms are offered to you from $175 to #250 pe 
acre, with land rapidly advancing in valu¢ 

We 














and see usor write. 


farms for rent, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 
For Sale iaecal stock and dai y farm 


close an 


are 


offering 





Washington Co., Minn., 14 miles from St. | u ar 
South St. Paul stock yards; on state road auti- 
ful section of country; fine neighborhood a est of 






electrici va 

resein crop and 60 a res pasture, 
two dwellings and oth i 
ided Into two joo Ad 


Executor, Cottage Gr¢ ine D 


soil and water; good schools; 
and installed; 3800 ac 
partly wooded; 
necessary. Can be div 


T. L. FURBER, 


Colorado Land 


Irrigated and dry land In every size tra 
and near Brush, Colorado. $12.50 per acre a 


F. 8. Bradney, Brush, Colorado. 











T ARDWOOD CUT fo athe LAND SILT 
loam, clay sub-soil. Neithersandy nore y. 

Close to town, good peat. good schools es 
of the dairy coun You deai direc t 














owners. No agents aa no comm issions = 
Write for map and booklet No. 10 ort stere 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, ‘ 8 
a Fr ~ 
FARM FOR SALE 
FOR SALE. Farm of about 251 acre 2 
from Eldora, lowa. Exceilent improveme! ’ 
fertile. No better land in Iowa. Must s ws 


estate. Substantial cash payment required Ale 
on time. For price and terms, write to or 


Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 


Free R. R. Fare te Land Buyers 


50 Improved COR N farms Stearns Cou 
Heavy black soil, fine improvements. Ché 
atonce. Write fore heap excursion dates 


H. J. MAXFIELD, Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul Minn 
FARM of 210 res 
FOR SAL live iletle town of Overt N 


soll, good improvements, forty acres hard 
ber, running water. Price $225 per acre 
see J. J. THIEL, Obert, Nebraska. 


CHEAP 


to ¢40. Must sell. We raise fine crops. Writ 
ticulars, EF, CUTLER, Pequot, Minn. 

















240 acre* i 


improved farms, Centra! M!50- 


so, 160 or 


for pat 
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‘August 29, 1919 


WALLACES’ FARMER 














| Fresh From the Country 
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al of fall plowing done. 
shower would be 





cut 
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of 
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nd pastures need 
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as much or more 
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gone up.—J. W. 


Corn that was plant- 





" Had a rain the 








about two-thirds 
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ifacturing concerns, 
parks and other places of interest. 

















with all these other treats thrown in, are 
certainly worth striving for. 

In addition to these prizes, the three 
leading boys of the ten highest counties 
wilt be given free trips to the winter 
short course at Ames, $45 being allowed 
for each county. The yr ae boys from 
each county will constitute a corn judg- 
ing team and will compete for the prizes, 
which will be awarded as follows: 




















The team recei the highest score 
will be awarded a trip to the Inter- 
state Fair, at Sioux City, in 1920, a $125 
purse being allowed The second team 
will be awarded a free » to t lowa 
State in Des Moin n 1920 $60 
purse being allowed The fiv teams 
ranking highest at tl r short course 
will be awarded trophy cups valued at $30 
each. 


In addition to all of 
completing the wor 
yield above the ave 
the entire state, will 
emblem attracti . 

One of the requirements is that those 
winners who gain coveted prize of 
the trips to Chicago shall write stories of 
not less than 200 nor more tl 400 words, 
describing the experiences during the visit 
to Chicago. 

The awards will be made on the fol- 
lowing basis: Total yield of corn per 
acre, 60 poin ten-¢ exhibit, 20 points; 
records and reports, 20 points: perfect 
score, 190 points. The college authorities 
at Ames: will judge the contest. 

“Our purpose in offering these prizes, 
said G. L. Noble, of Armour’s Farm Bu- 
reau, “is to increase the knowledge of 
farm boys in the state regarding in- 
creased crop production as yv 
creased cost of production, and to stimu- 
late further interest in the axioms that 
must be followed to promote sound agri- 
culture, knowing that upon the prosperity 
of the producer depends the prosperity 
of the whole country and all of its in- 
dustries.”’ 
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Draft Horse Shortage—‘‘We are facing 
a world shortage of draft horses,’”’ says 
Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Perch- 
eron Society of America, and H. H. Kil- 
dee, of the animal husbandry department 
at Iowa State College, at the end of a 
week’s trip thru representative sections 
of Iowa. On this trip it was possible to 
visit many farms and talk with many 
men who are in close touch with the 
horse situation in their communities. In 
one county visited, these experts esti- 
mated that thére is one foal to every two 
and one-half farms, while in the other 
counties there are not even that many 
spring colts, but a ratio of only one to 
four. There are a few more yearlings 
than foals, but not enough for normal re- 
placement upon the farms, to say nothing 
of the steady demand for good draft 
horses for work other than on the f 
Furthermore, not enough draft mares are 
bred for next spring foaling Secretary 
Dinsmore reports a similar condition in 
Illinois and Ohio, the other states which, 
with Iowa, produce the larger proportion 
of the draft horses of the United States 








Recent Public Sales 


WM. ES GREENE AGAIN BREAKS 
WORLD'S RECORD 
Wm. E. Greene, of Algona, Iowa, the 
former holder of every world’s record at 
public sales, hung up a new record at 


his sal at Algon: ugust 14th. 













The will settle controversy as 
to who holds the yori record Evolu- 
tion sold for $25,200, to the Sheldon 
composed of &: vy, John 

and larry U ibogaard. The 

verage WwW 1,614 on thirty-one 

-ene’s L Prospect sold at 

onser tive of $1,800, go- 


ing to Lee 
Josephine Ist, 
National last 
land, o ] 
great 
into 
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ot iat 

wo iSY|S re< 
Pfand 

c tition 

20.4 volutior 





and tl worl 





boat 
bred right, and he is individually 


pe Bae boar shoul d pe such 





and is siring the t kind of pigs 

is a young boar and just in his prime, 
and he is the proper boar to carry on the 
banner to better hogs All credit to his 
new owners. We wish them the best of 
success, and feel sure they will have it. 














en is a complete list of the 


Evolution, Harry U ittembeens 1rd, 
Henry, John Weeter, Sheldon, 
200; 3, Gish & Oakland, Blair 





eor 





$20 
Iowa, $3,900; 6, D. E. Hudson & 
New Sharon, Iowa, $1,550; 5. Wm 


ley, Jr., Lake 
Blo mendaal | 





‘range City 
I 











Ee. E. FARVER HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 


NIGHT SALE 
In the evening, tultwertne the 
Korver Bros. and sloemendaal, 


Farver sold a_ splendid lot of 
China hogs at 
of the 
to the 








hird However, the rain, 





came up in the late afternoon interfered 


with some of those who would have 


wise been at the sale. The thirty-four 
head sold for $16,010, an average of 
list of the more important sales 


lows, in which you will note that 
Buster ‘sold for* $5,600 to Arthur 


of Conde, S. D R. C. Henry, of 


don, Iowa, bought No. 1 for $1,100. 


R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa, $1,100; 
F. Barber, Fonda, Iowa, $390; 6, 


Weater, Sheldon, Iowa, $440; 7, 
Steussy, Irvington, Iowa, $400; 11 
Kirschenmen, Menno, S. D., $310; 
oO. Kunard, . 
Fred Drall Hill, S. D., $ 

im 300: 





Sheldon, 





ler, Conde, S. D., $5,600; 00, Fred 
Mission Hill, S. D.., 
Alton, Iowa, $750; 
Slayton, Minn., $ 











HARRY VUITTENBOGAARD MAKES 


$19,250 SALE. 
On August 13th, following the 


sales of pyle 12th, Harry Uittenbog 


sold thirty-nine head of Poland 


hogs for $19,250, an average of just under 


$500. Felix Straff, of Alton, Iowa, 


No. 1, Giant Lady, by B. G. Giant, 


to The Guardsman, for $2,150 

Mareh pigs by Sheldon Wonder, 
brothe rs, 80 ld _ $4, 
ing for? $1,550, each 
for $8 








was in good condition. A list 
sales at $31 and over follows: 





Felix Stre ff. Alton, Iowa, $2,150; ‘,: 


Pg wee Orange City, Iowa 


40, chfield Bros., Hunter, N. D. 


EL S Sevier Willmar, Minn., 





Janovsky, L 





Sheldon, Iowa, $510, $440; 
Schipper, Sheldon, Iowa, $475 
Boer, Orange City, Iowa, $3 
T. H. Kirschenman, M 








i 

25, M. T. Shinnick, Mor 

26, y. W. Seott, J 

$ ‘ 37, Ed Dykstra ] 
$360; 66, Korver Bros., Alton, Iowa, 
57, 56, 59, John Weeter, Sheldon, 
$600 


KORVER BROS. AVERAGE $397.44. 


Beginning in the morning of 
12th, Korver Bros, started the s 
Poland China sal 
rained during the n 











sale, and this had some effect 
crowd, as the roads we bad in the 
ing. However, the br lers were 
siastic, and the bidding was lively 








Wis., $1,604 





° i 
sworth, Goldaf 
Welch & Son 
31, Lee Bros., 


Sibley, Iowa, a large 
ywd from the other sales 


srookings, S. D., $32 


Z U conten, 
9, Vernon Eke ndall, 
Gilmore City, Iowa, $300; 0, Arthur 


50, Korver Bros., 
Bostic & Buss 





), two of them 
and the other 
each or his shows what breeders 
in general think of Sheldon Wonder 
There was a splendid crowd at this 
and every one agreed that the offe ring 








Hatterman, Paullina, 
Tellier, Farmington, 


Henry Koerse 









*s at Alton, Iowa 
ight preceding 





the forty-five head sold for $17,885 
~ > - of 








IOWA FARMS fm neck 


acre. Get large list. Spaulding & O'Donnell, Elma 








Write M. 0. Johnson, Crete, Nebraska 


for description and prices of 


SOME REAL FARMS 





re SAL E—Several good Iowa farms, ranging 
from 120 acres to $20 acres. Right prices and 
easy terms. Spaulding Mfg. Co., Grinnell, lowa 





12¢ ACKES of best black loam land. 23 miles 
from town, 1 from Jefferson Highway and 

30 fles from Twin Cities; $130 per acre. c. 
E 


DS, Castile Rock, Dakota Co., Minn. 





1681 
For Sale by Owner. 480 acres in Towner 


county, N, Dakota, where there has been no crop 
satbare for 30 years. This land is 5 miles from county 
seat. a city of 1600 with 12 grain elevators Wheat 
is yielding 20 to 30 bu., oats 40 to 80 bu. per ac 
year. This land is nearly level. It is all in crop, but 
60 acres of good pasture Has a good 2 story 5 room 
house, a large barn with large hay loft 40x60, granary, 

















that will Id 5000 bu., hen house, hog hous 
cl : good well of soft water and w 
and a good large grove of trees. Pasture and 3 





ngs have t 
st 4 years and are good «x 
all a divide to suit pure 

ne th ird down and be 


ROBT. A. SCHUG, Coleridge, Neb. 


YESTERDAY TODAY: 
good lands of the g reat corn 
Today they ¢ 
the owners rich 
TODAY 

is in the 


1 of these bt 





dition. Will sé 
Price 885.00 pe rs 


ter ne 00 wait 














3100, 1en years ago they wer 
t rs hence they assuredly will be #100 
to 8200 and more. 
A BOOKLET issued by the United States Ralt!- 
way Administration tells facts about farming in 
Eastern O homa. It quotes prices f 1 less than 
$10 to over $200 an acre. y 
needs this booklet. Write us what kind of a farm 
you want and how much money you can pay down. 
We will send you the government booklet, and tell 
you who has the farm for gale. 


FARM BUREAU 


Care of 


Industrial Department, M. K. & T. Railway 
Room 313, DALLAS, TEXAS 


FARM LANDS. 


You can buy from us a splendid start for your son. 
We are selling 20, 40 and 60 acre tracts on the won- 
derfully productive Mesa, Deita county, Colo. ‘Have 
improved places, with bearing apple and peach or- 
chards, and unimproved places; close to common 
and high school, railroad and market. Raise fruite, 
grains, sugar beets, alfalfa, etc. Will appeal to ren- 
ter who wants start for himself We want you to 
see it. Write for details, Bedlands Mesa Co., 
Inc., 802,—109 N. Dearborn St.. Chicago, Lil. 


ATTENTION FARMERS! 


Do you want a home ina mild, healthy 
climate, where the grazing season is long, 
the feeding season short, waters pure, 
soils productive?’ Good’ improved farms 
for from $30 to $50 per acre. Address 


FRANK M. HAMEL, 


MARSHFIELD, ‘MISSOURLE 


FARM FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Newly improved farm of 171 
acres of high fertility within two miles of Eldora. 
lowa. Substantial cash payment required. Balance 
on time. No better land in lowa. Must sell to 
close estate. For price and terms write to or call on 


Herbert A. Huff, Eldora, lowa 


I AIRY Farm of 166 acres, two miles east 

of Chardon, 30 miles east of Cleveland. In the 
heart of the thoroughbred Holstein district. Ten 
room modern house, dairy barn 44x60 with silo 
12x30, horse barn, milk house, chicken house, all in 
good repair. Price $150 per acre. Crops, stock and 
tools extra. Write owner for description and photos. 
G. 0. FARQU HARSON, Are ade, ie, Cleveland, Ohio. — 


DUCOMMON’S VICTORY PLANT SPUR 


Grows stronger, hardier plants, greatly increases 
yield. Fur less bulky and more concentrated than 
ordinary fertilizers. Price @2.00 an acre. Try some on 
that wheat field this fall. Full information free 

DUCOMMON BRORK., Lawrence, Kas. 
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oimeseeker or investor 


























FOR SAL K- 120 AC RE FARM 
Located three miles from Amoret, Missouri. 60 acres 
good tillable land, balance fine timber and pasture; 
also good coal under part. Good shipping facilities on 
Kansas City Southern R. R. Good fences and drain- 
age. Price seventy-five dollars ($75.00) per acre 
E. M. DUNLAP, Shelby, Ohio. 


Corn, Oats, Wheat, Blue Grass 


Why pay $300 to 8500 for land when you can buy 

















direct from owner at 885 to $150, land that will grow 
anything your high-priced land will grow? 
F. L. CROSBY, Mexico, Mo. 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


N looking for a farm for home, call at New 

Richland, Minn., and see our well improved far 
in southern Minnesota. Our prices are cl 
comparing quality. Send to us f yj 
tichland Land & Loan Co., Ne w Ri 

























ines and catio 
tools included on many of then ; 
list. Mandeville Real Estate Agency, Inc 


. 
Minnesota Farm Homes For Sale 
Also handle exchanges. List your prope rty with me. 
Myron Converse, 606 Globe Bldg., Minne apolis, Minn. 

















WwW ., ME for free list of Minnesota 
lands among the lakes and woods. 
JANIL, Cass Lake, Minn D 


allaway County 


Ww RI’ I E ate Re Pew me central Missouri 


farms. W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Missouri. 


JONDAI 























FARM Central southern Minnesota, Blue Earth 
county, $120 to $200 per acre. Come and see 
Schroeder Land Co., Mankato, Minn. 





us or write. 





Ww. have for sale several choice farms 
in Audrain county, Missouri, at reasonable 
prices. A. C. BARNES & SON, Mexico, Mo. 





August 29, 1919 
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FARMER 


1682 WALLACES’ 



















Come to Sheldon—We Can Show You {,000 Pigs in One Day, Sired by the Leading Boars of the 
Breed. More Big Type Polands Sold at Sheldon, la., Than Any Other Town in the United States 


Harry Uittenbogaard| |Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons 


. . Proprietors Ellerbroek Stock Farm 
Bred Sows, Fall Boars, Sprin Boars and Yearlin $ located two blocks west of Depot. 12 choice fall boars and a few gilts by Eller | 
Sheldon, 


broek’s Leader and Mouwsdale Jones. Spring pigs ready to ship. Also two | 
J G Hi Fe W E fy 5 E southwest of Sheldon 


good Scotch Topped bulls for sale. Address 
PETER ELLERBROEK’S SONS, 
HAS SOME CHOICE FALL BOARS LEFT. 
If you need one, write or see these at once. Can also spare a few good brood 


HENRY KOERSELMAN, Prop. Maplewood Farm 
sows bred for fall farrow. REMEMBER THE WEGTER & ELLERBROEK 


j 
| 
1 
located two miles east of town, wif Polands and Hereford cattle. 12 fal! 
boars by Maplewood Jumbo, by the champion Iowa Smooth Jumbo; Maple 
FALL SALE, OCTOBER 20th, when the cream of the two herds will be sold. | 
Get your name on the catalog list. hone, call or write. 


wood Wonder, by Korver’s Orange Wonder, out of Sioux’s Choice, heads tl 
JOHN WEGTER, SHELDON, IOWA 


herd. A few “choice sows bred for fall litters for sale. Spring pigs by The Pilot 
W. J. OSGOOD, Prop. Welworth Farm 


Sheldon Wonder, Miller’s Smooth Chief, Green’s Long Prospect, Maplew: 
located one-half mile north of fair grounds. Herd headed by 


Wonder, and others. Address 
HENRY KOERSELMAN, SHELDON, IOWA | 

Orange Boy, out of I Am Miss Wonder. Come and inspect our herd. 

in Big Type Polands, and it will pay you to look them over. 


Don’t furget to call us up—we will meet you. 


have twelve good open a te for saie—at 
Phone 52-line 19. Address 


$100 to $1 
Ww. J. OSGOOD, 






































lowa SHELDON, IOWA | 








Located 3 1-2 Miles 














Welworth Orange 
We 


by 
have the best } 
These gilts are nice smooth ones, cae oie feet, high back and | 
well marked. Get busy now! These gilts won’t last long. 
Come and see them, or write today. 


SIMON SCHIPPER, SHELDON, IOWA | 


R. C. HENRY, SHELDON, IOWA 


We specialize in herd boars. (For sale now) The Foreman, a yearling by Korver’s 
Orange Wonder, out of Panadora. 

Giant Prospect, a yearling by Green's Long Prospect, out of Big Long Liz. 

Miller’s Smooth Chief, 2-year-old by Miller's Chief, out of Miller's Smooth Queen. 


Imperator 24, by Imperator, andothers. Write for photographs taken just recently. 
If we haven't what you want, we will take you where you can get it. 
Come, write, or phone. We'll meet you. Address 


EAST 16th STREET, SHELDON, IOWA 


SHELDON, IOWA 


COL. J, A. BENSON, The Auctioneer 


Prop. Tally Ho! Herd 30 Years 


Has sold more Poland-Chinas than any other auctioneer living. He gets top 
prices. Picks good ones on mail bids and buys them right, Short-horn herd 
is headed by Imp. Newton Pilot Now offering choice Scotch 
bulls. Visit or write him at 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM, 

















South Fifth Ave., SHELDON, IOWA 























Coit i mm mn mn AUCTIONEERS 


POLLED.DU RAMS. P| 


Polled Durham Bulls 




















For Sale 


4 roans and 3 reds—bulls fit for immediate service in 
the very best herds. These bulls carry more good 
Cruickshank blood than most of those now being im- 
ported from Scotland. Our 20 years’ experience with 
polled cattle on Scotch foundation insures the qual- 
ity of our offering. Write for description or come 
tosee them. They will please you. 

Ww. W. SEELEY, STUART, IOWA 


Polled Durham Bulls 


From 12 to 20 months old 
Rich tn the blood of Champion of Iowa and Roan 
lero. Size, bone and quality. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Several Scoich topped D. 8. bulls from 3 to 18 mos 
old, sired by Roan Victor X 10401-389825 and White 
Waliflower X 13877 -5103836 Also some cows and 
heifers IRA CHABE & SONS 
Crawfor rd Co. Buc x Grove 


sale October 8th, 








lowa 


SOLL KD Dt RE. AM Public 
919. Nothing for sale till then 
©. T. Ayres & Son, (Osceola, Clarke Co., lowa. 








HORSES. 


~—e——eenrneeneom —— eee’ 


FOR SALE—A BLACK WEARLING 
PURE BRED 


PERCHERON STALLION 


This Colt Weighs 1100 Ibs. 


The sire of this colt was champton at Sioux City and 
fifth at the International at Chicago in a class of 22 


JESSE A. LONG, Indianola, lowa 








_ Percherons * 
Belgians—Shires , 
Some choice stailions and mares ip 
sale All registere« 


FED cute Route 7 CHARITON, [OWA 


STOCK SALE 
CATALOGUES.. 


Write us for prices when in need of 
Stock sale catalog Our equipment 
is specially adapted for this work and 
we make prompt deliveries. 


Hutton & Jenks, 


Bancroft - - 





nes, 


lowa 




















KEMP BROS. POLAND SALE 


BOARS AND SOWS 


To be sold in 


Marion, lowa, Thursday, September 11 











50 HEAD 


Fall sows, two by 
Long Joe 265521. 





Fall boar by Long 


Joe. 


45 
ca Wonder 


Masterpiece 
296821 


Spring pigs— 
gg sex—sired 











Long Big Timm 


great son 


Masterpiece 296824. 


Grand Wonder 











of Masterpiece, at head of the herd. 299063 
by Big Timm, 
and Long Joe 265521, (Pritchett) by King Joe. The dams of 
the pigs are by King of Wonders, Long Joe, and others of note. 
This is a Splendid Offering of Real Big Types 
and in useful condition. One of the fall sows is extra good. 
You will like the spring pigs; also the herd boar, Grand 
Wonder Masterpiece. He is one of the big ones and is 
bred that way. See him sale day. 
H. M. YODER, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 
W. H. Cooper, Brock and Fagin, 
Auctioneers. 











KEMP BROS., MARION, IOWA 


_ emcee aetna thee -nteomantrines., Tete es tsibs 
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Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
ve the business taught. Write today forfree cat- 
og. 
Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill iil. 


Auctioneers Make Big Money 














How would you like to be one of them? W oday 
- free 1919 annual. Four weeks term opens 
ug. 4,°19 . (Our new wagon horse is coming fine.) 
MissOU RI AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest world 
W. B. Carp ENTER, President, 816 Walnut Street, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


JOE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, Ai and § 


2581 a Bowpore Ave., Wr 
AHA, NEB. for 


}. L. Ncllrath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of sama ed stock sales as 
Fifteen years experience in business. We ! ‘intals 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 





early 
ALCS. 








Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lowa 
Angus Breeder and Live Stock 


Auctioneer 


Let me assist you in your next Ang 








Tecumseh, Nebraska 

W. M. PUTMAN *“atetioncen 
es =P epicrEesp | Srocs 
1, E. STICK ELMAN Ascttoncer:. le: 
GLARINOA, OWA = SSctions of all kisi 





H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEER 604 N. Fortiet! St. 


OMAHA, NEI 
P. A. LEESE Live Stock au 
WN. G. KRASCHEL 227." 


HARTLEY. 
H. D. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


and breeder of Shropshire sheep and Her 
t. Pleasant, lowa. 


J. A. NEWMA 


When writing advertisers please =@ 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 





tones! 
sows 





LIVE — 





— 
LIVE sTOCcs 
Auctioneer 
Farson, low” Lows 


















